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JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


AS the centennial anniversaries of noteworthy events and signal 
births come round, frequent and importunate as tax-bills, fear- 
ful with superlatives as school-girls’ letters, wearisome with iteration 
as a succession of drum-solos, noisy with trumpet-blowing through the 
land as the jubilee of Israel, we are, perhaps, in danger of getting tired 
of reminiscences. A foreigner might well think the patron saint of 
America was Saint Anniversary. As our aboriginal predecessors dug 
up the bones of their ancestors when they removed from one place to 
another, and carried them with the living on their journey, so we 
consider it a religious duty, at stated intervals in the journey of time, 
to exhume the memories of dead personages and events, and look at 
them in the light of the staring and inquisitive present, before con- 
signing them again to the sepulchre. 

A recent centennial celebration seems to make this a fitting time for 
any of us, who may feel a call or an inclination, to examine the life and 
religious teachings of a man of whom Mr. Bancroft has said, referring 
to his relations to his theological successors, that “his influence is 
discernible on every leading mind. Bellamy and Hopkins were his 
pupils ; Dwight was his expositor ; Smailey, Emmons, and many others 
were his followers ; through Hopkins his influence reached Kirkland, 
and assisted in moulding the character of Channing.” 

Of all the scholars and philosophers that America had produced 
before the beginning of the present century, two only had established 
a considerable and permanent reputation in the world of European 
thought, — Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. No two indi- 
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viduals could well differ more in temperament, character, beliefs, and 
mode of life than did these two men, representing respectively intel- 
lect, practical and abstract. Edwards would have called Franklin an 
infidel, and turned him over to the uncovenanted mercies, if, indeed, 
such were admitted in his programme of the Divine administration. 
Franklin would have called Edwards a fanatic, and tried the effect 
of “Poor Richard's” common-sense on the major premises of his 
remorseless syllogisms. 

We are proud of the great Boston-born philosopher, who snatched 
the thunderbolt from heaven with one hand, and the sceptre from 
tyranny with the other. So, also, we are proud of the great New 
England divine, of whom it might be said quite as truly, “ Eripuit ccelo 
fulmen.” Did not Dugald Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh recog- 
nize his extraordinary ability? Did not Robert Hall, in one of those 
“fits of easy transmission,” in which loose and often extravagant 
expressions escape from excitable minds, call him “the greatest of 
thé’Sons of men”? Such praise was very rare in those days, and it 
is no wonder that we have made the most of these and similar fine 
phrases. We always liked the Hall mark on our provincial silver, 
and there was not a great deal of it. 

In studying the characteristics of Edwards in his life and writings, 
we find so much to remind us of Pascal that, if we believed in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, we could almost feel assured that the 
Catholic had come back to earth in the Calvinist. Both were of a 
delicate and nervous constitution, habitual invalids. Their features, 
it is true, have not so much in common. The portrait prefixed to 
Dwight’s edition of Edwards’s works shows us a high forehead, a 
calm, steady eye, a small, rather prim mouth, with something about it 
of the unmated and no longer youthful female. The medallion of 
Pascal shows a head not large in the dome, but ample in the region 
of the brow, strongly marked features, a commanding Roman nose, 
a square jaw, a questioning mouth, an asserting chin, —a look alto- 
gether not unlike that of the late Reverend James Walker, except 
for its air of invalidism. Each was remarkable for the precocious de- 
velopment of his observing and reflecting powers. Their spiritual as 
well as their mental conditions were parallel in many respects. Both 
had a strong tendency to asceticism. Pascal wore a belt studded 
with sharp points turned inward, which he pressed against his body 
when he felt the aggressive movements of temptation. He was 
jealous of any pleasure derived from the delicacy of his food, which 
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he regarded solely as the means of supporting life. Edwards did 
not wear the belt of thorns in a material shape, but he pricked him- 
self with perpetual self-accusations, and showed precisely the same 
jealousy about the gratification of the palate. He was spared, we 
may say in parenthesis, the living to see the republication in Boston of 
his fellow-countryman’s, Count Rumford’s, essay “ Of the Pleasure of 
Eating, and of the Means that may be employed for increasing it.” 
Pascal and Edwards were alike sensitive, pure in heart and in life, 
profoundly penetrated with the awful meaning of human existence ; 
both filled with a sense of their own littleness and sinfulness ; both 
trembling in the presence of God and dwelling much upon His 
wrath and its future manifestations ; both singularly powerful as con- 
troversialists, and alive all over to the gaudia certaminis, — one fight- 
ing the Jesuits and the other the Arminians. They were alike in 
their retiring and melancholy kind of life. Pascal was a true poet 
who did not care to wear the singing robes. As much has been 
claimed for Edwards on the strength of a passage here and there 
which shows sentiment and imagination. But this was in his youth- 
ful days, and the “little white flower” of his diary fades out in his 
polemic treatises, as the “star of Bethlehem” no longer blossoms 
when the harsh blades of grass crowd around it. Pascal’s prose is 
light and elastic everywhere with esprit; much of that of Edwards, 
thickened as it is with texts from Scripture, reminds us of the un- 
leavened bread of the Israelite: holy it may be, but heavy it certainly 
is. The exquisite wit which so delights us in Pascal could not be 
claimed for Edwards ; yet he could be satirical in a way to make the 
gravest person smile, — as in the description of the wonderful animal 
the traveller tells of as inhabiting Terra del Fuego, with which he 
laughs his opponents to scorn in his treatise on the “ Freedom of the 
Will.” Both had the same fondness for writing in the form of 
aphorisms, — natural to strong thinkers, who act like the bankers 
whose habit it is to sign checks, but not to count out money, — and 
both not rarely selected the same or similar subjects for their brief 
utterances. 

Even in some external conditions Pascal and Edwards suggest com- 
parison. Both were greatly influenced by devout, spiritually-minded 
women, Pascal, who died unmarried, had his two sisters, — Gilberte 
and Jacqueline, — the first of whom, afterwards Madame Périer, wrote 
the Memoir of her brother, so simply, so sweetly, that one can hardly 
read it without thinking he hears it in her own tender woman’s voice, 
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—as if she were audibly shaping the syllables which are flowing 
through his mute consciousness. Edwards’s wife, Sarah Pierrepont, 
was the lady of whom he wrote the remarkable account (cited by Mr. 
Bancroft in his article on Edwards, as it stands in the first edition of 
Appleton’s Cyclopzedia) before he had made her acquaintance, — she 
being then only thirteen years old. She was spiritual to exaltation 
and ecstasy. To his sister Jerusha, seven years younger than him- 
self, he was tenderly attached. She, too, was of a devoutly religious 
character. 

There were certain differences in the midst of these parallelisms. 
Auvergne, with its vine-clad slopes, was not the same as Connecticut, 
with its orchards of elbowed apple-trees. Windsor, a pleasant name, 
not wanting in stately associations, sounds less romantic than Cler- 
mont. We think of Blaise and Jacqueline, wandering in the shadow 
of Puy de Dome, and kneeling in the ancient cathedral in that vener- 
able town where the first trumpet of the first crusade was blown; and 
again we see Jonathan and Jerusha straying across lots to Poquannock, 
or sitting in the cold church, side by side, on the smileless Sabbath. 
Whether or not Edwards had ever read Pascal is not shown by any 
reference in his writings, but there are some rather curious instances 
of similar or identical expressions. Thus the words of his sermon, in 
which he speaks of sinners as “in the hands of an angry God,” are 
identical in meaning with Pascal’s “dans les mains d’un Dieu irrité.” 


. His expression applied to man, “a poor little worm,” sounds like a 


translation of Pascal’s “chétif vermisseau.” A paragraph of his de- 
tached observations, entitled “Body Infinite,” reminds one of the 
second paragraph of the twenty-fourth chapter of Pascal’s “ Pensées.”’ 
These resemblances are worth noting in a comparison of the two 
writers. Dealing with similar subjects, it is not strange to find them 
using similar expressions. But it seems far from unlikely that 
Edwards had fallen in with a copy of Pascal, and borrowed, perhaps 
unconsciously, something of his way of thinking. 

We may hope that their spirits have met long ago in a better world, 
for each was a saintly being, who might have claimed for him the 
epithet applied to Spinoza. But if they had met in this world, Pascal 
would have looked sadly on Edwards as a heretic, and Edwards would 
have looked sternly on Pascal as a papist. Edwards, again, would 
have scouted an Arminian ; but to Bossuet, the great Bishop of 
Meaux, a Socinian, even, was only a developed Calvinist. 

The feeling which naturally arises in contemplating the character 
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of Jonathan Edwards is that of deep reverence for a man who seems 
to have been anointed from his birth ; who lived a life pure, laborious, 
self-denying, occupied with the highest themes, and busy in the high- 
est kind of labor, — such a life as in another church might have given 
him a place in the “ Acta Sanctorum.” We can in part account for 
what he was when we remember his natural inherited instincts, his 
training, his faith, and the conditions by which he was surrounded. 
His ancestors had fed on sermons so long that he must have been 
born with Scriptural texts lying latent in his embryonic thinking-mar- 
row, like the undeveloped picture in a film of collodion. He was bred 
in the family of a Connecticut minister in a town where revivals of 
religion were of remarkable frequency. His mother, it may be sus- 
pected, found him in brains, for she was called the brighter of the old’ 
couple ; and the fact that she did not join the church until Jonathan 
was twelve years old implies that she was a woman who was not to 
be hurried into becoming a professor of religion simply because she 
was the wife of the Reverend Timothy Edwards. His faith in the 
literal inspiration of the Old and New Testament was implicit; it 
was built on texts, as Venice and Amsterdam are built on piles. The 
“parable of Eden,” as our noble Boston preacher calls it, was to him 
a simple narrative of exact occurrences. The fruit, to taste which 
conferred an education, the talking ophidian, the many-centuried pat- 
riarchs, the floating menagerie with the fauna of the drowning earth 
represented on its decks, the modelling of the first woman about 
a bone of the first man, —all these things were to him, as to those 
about him, as real historical facts as the building of the Pyramids. 
He was surrounded with believers like himself, who held the doctrines 
of Calvinism in all their rigor. But, on the other hand, he saw the 
strongholds of his position threatened by the gradual approach or the 
actual invasion of laxer teachings and practices, so that he found him- 
self, as he thought, forced into active hostilities, and soon learned his 
strength as a combatant, and felt the stern delight of the warrior as 
champion of the church militant. This may have given extravagance 
to some of his expressions, and at times have blinded him to the real 
meaning as well as to the practical effect of the doctrines he taught to 
the good people of Northampton, and gave to the world in pages over 
which many a reader has turned pale and trembled. 

In order to get an idea of what the theological system is of which 
he was the great New England exponent, we will take up briefly some 
of its leading features. It is hardly necessary to say that Edwards’s 
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main doctrines agree with those of the Westminster Assembly’s two 
catechisms. These same doctrines almost assumed the character of 
a State religion when the “Confession of Faith” of the Synod as- 
sembled in Boston, May 12, 1680, was printed by an Order of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, passed May 19 of the same year. 
But we are to look at these doctrines as Edwards accepted and 
interpreted them. 

The Gop of Edwards is not a Trinity, but a Quaternity. The 
fourth Person is an embodied abstraction, to which he gave the name 
of Fustice. As Jupiter was governed by Fate, so Jehovah is gov- 
erned by Justice. This takes precedence of all other elements in the 
composite Divinity. Its province is to demand satisfaction, though 
as its demand is infinite, it can never be satiated. This satisfaction is 
derived from the infliction of misery on sensitive beings, who, by the 
fact of coming into existence under conditions provided or permitted 
by their Creator, have incurred his wrath and received his curse as 
their patrimony. Its work, as in the theology of Dante, is seen in 
the construction and perpetual maintenance of an /nferno, which Ed- 
wards mentions to-ears polite and impolite with an unsparing plainness, 
emphasis, and frequency such as would have contented the satirical 
Cowper. The familiar quotation, — 


“quantum vertice ad auras 
£therias, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit,” — 


is eminently applicable to Edwards’s theology ; it flowers in heaven, 
but its roots, from which it draws its life and its strength, reach down 
to the deepest depths of hell. 

The omnipotence of Justice is needed in his system, for it is deal- 
ing, as was said above, with infinite demands, which nothing short of 
it could begin to meet. The proof of this is a very simple mathe- 
matical one, and can be made plain to the most limited intelligence. 

Sin, which is the subject of Justice, gets its measure by comparing 
it. with the excellence of the Being whose law it violates. As the 
Being is infinite in perfections, every sin against him acquires the 
character of infinite magnitude. “Justice” demands a punishment 
commensurate with its infinite dimensions. This is the ground upon 
which the eternity of future punishment is an imperative condition 
prescribed by “Justice” to the alleged omnipotence of the Creator. 
Who and what is the being made subject to this infinite penalty ? 
Man, as Edwards looks at him, is placed in a very singular condi- 
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tion. He has innumerable duties and not the smallest right, or the 
least claim on his Maker. In this doctrine Edwards differs from the 
finer and freer thinker with whom I have compared him. “There is 
a reciprocal duty between God and man,” is one of Pascal’s noblest 
sayings. No such relation exists for Edwards; and if at any time 
there seems a balance in favor of the creature, the sovereignty of the 
Creator is a sponge which wipes out all and costs nothing, — nothing 
but the misery of a human being; and after all, in the view of the 
saints, which must be correct, we are assured by Edwards that it will 
all be right, for “the glory of God will in their estimate be of greater 
consequence than the welfare of thousands and millions of souls.” 
Man, since Adam’s fall, is born in a state of moral inability, —a kind 
of spiritual hemiplegia. He is competent, as we have seen, to com- 
mit an infinite amount of sin, but he cannot of himself perform the 
least good action. He is hateful to his Maker, er officio, as a human 
being. It is no wonder that Edwards uses hard words about such a 
being. This is a specimen from one of those sermons to which the 
long-suffering people of Northampton listened for twenty-four years : 
“You have never loved God, who is infinitely glorious and lovely ; 
and why then is God under od/igations to love you, who are all over 
deformed and loathsome as a filthy worm, or rather a hateful viper?” 
And on the very next page he returns to his epithets and comparisons, 
paying his respects to his fellow-creatures in the following words: 
“Seeing you thus disregard so great a God, is it a heinous thing for 
God to slight you, a little wretched, despicable creature ; a worm, a 
mere nothing and less than nothing; a vile insect that has risen up 
in contempt against the Majesty of heaven and earth?” We can 
hardly help remarking just here that this kind of language will seem 
to most persons an unwholesome sort of rhetoric for a preacher to 
indulge in; not favorable to the sweetness of his own thoughts, and 
not unlikely to produce irritation in some of his more excitable hearers. 
But he was led, as it will soon appear, into the use of expressions still 
more fitted to disturb the feelings of all persons of common sensibility, 
and especially of the fathers and mothers, who listened to him. Such 
was Edwards's estimate of humanity. 

His opinion of the Devil is hardly more respectful than that which 
he entertains of man. “Though the Devil be exceedingly crafty and 
subtle,” he says, “yet he is one of the greatest fools and blockheads 
in the world, as the subtlest of wicked men are.” But for all he was 
such a fool, he has played a very important part, Edwards thinks, in 
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the great events of the world’s history. He was in a dreadful rage 
just before the flood. He brought about the peopling of America by 
leading men and women there so as to get them out of the way of the 
gospel. Thus he was, according to Edwards, the true Pilgrim Father 
of the New World. He himself had seen the Devil prevail against 
two revivals of religion in this country. The personal presence of 
the great enemy of mankind was as real to Edwards as the spectral 
demons in the woods about Gloucester, which the soldiers fired at 
but could not hit, were to Cotton Mather and his reverend corre- 
spondent. How the specialty of the archfiend differed from that of 
Edwards’s “ Justice” is not perfectly clear, except that one executes 
what the other orders, the Evil Angel finding pleasure in inflicting 
torture, and “Justice” attaining the end known to theologians as 
“satisfaction” in seeing it inflicted. And as Edwards couples his 
supreme principle with an epithet corresponding to a well-known 
human passion, — speaking of it as “revenging justice,’ — we can have 
some idea of what “satisfaction” means in the light of the common 
saying that “revenge is sweet ;” but the explanation does not leave 
the soul in seraphic harmony with the music of the spheres or the 
key-note of its own being. 

It will be enough for our present purpose to refer briefly to the 
leading doctrines of several of Edwards’s special works. 

In his treatise, “The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin de- 
fended,” he teaches that “God, in his constitution with Adam, dealt 
with him as a pudlic person,—as the head of the human species, — 
and had respect to his posterity, as included in him.” Again: “God 
dealing with Adam as the head of his posterity (as has been shown) 
and treating them as one, he deals with his posterity as having a// 
sinned in him.” There was always a difficulty in dealing with the re- 
lation of infants to the divine government. It is doubtful whether 
Edwards would have approved of the leniency of their sentence in 
Michael Wigglesworth’s “Day of Doom,” in which the comparatively 
comfortable quarters of 

“ The easiest room in hell” 


are assigned to the little creatures. Edwards argues against the 
charitable supposition that, though sin is truly imputed to infants, so 
that they are, as a consequence, exposed to a proper punishment, yet 
that a// Adam’s guilt not being imputed to them, they might be let 
off with only temporal death or annihilation. He maintains, on the 
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contrary, “that none can, in good consistence with themselves, own a 
real imputation of the guilt of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, without 
owning that they are jus¢/y treated as sinners, truly guilty, and children 
of wrath, on that account ; nor unless they allow a just imputation of 
the whole of the evil of that transgression, at least all that pertains to 
that act, as a full and complete violation of the covenant which God 
had established ; even as much as if each one of mankind had the like 
covenant established with him singly, and had, by the like direct and 
full act of rebellion, violated it himself.” The little albuminous au- 
tomaton is not sent into the world without an inheritance. Every 
infant of the human race is entitled to one undivided share of the 
guilt and consequent responsibility of the Trustee to whom the Sov- 
ereign had committed its future, and who invested it in a fraudu- 
lent concern. 

By the “ Work of Redemption,” of which Edwards wrote an elabo- 
rate history, a few of the human race have been exempted from the 
infinite penalties consequent upon being born upon this planet, the 
atmosphere of which is a slow poison, killing everybody after a few 
score of years. But “the bulk of mankind” go eventually to the 
place prepared for them by “ Justice,” of which place and its condi- 
tions Edwards has given full and detailed descriptions. 

The essay on “God’s Chief End in Creation” reaches these two 
grand results: “God aims at satisfying justice in the eternal damna- 
tion of sinners, which will be satisfied with their damnation consid- 
ered no otherwise than with regard to its eternal duration. God aims 
to satisfy his infinite grace or benevolence by the bestowment of a 
good infinitely valuable because eternal.” 

His idea of the “ Nature of True Virtue,” as expressed in his trea- 
tise with that title, is broad enough for the to xadov of the most 
ancient or the most modern philosophy. A principle of virtue is, 
according to Edwards, “union of heart to being, simply considered ; 
which implies a disposition to benevolence to being, in general.” 
This definition has been variously estimated by philosophical critics. 
There is something in it which reminds one of the “ether” of the 
physicists. This is a conceivable if not a necessary medium, but no 
living thing we know anything about can live in it, can fly or breathe 
in it, and we must leave it to the angels, with whose physiology we 
are not acquainted. 

The full title of the work on which Edwards’s reputation as a 
thinker mainly rests is, “ A careful and strict Inquiry into the modern 
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prevailing notions of that Freedom of the Will which is supposed to 
be essential to moral agency, virtue and vice, reward and punishment, 
praise and blame.” 

Edwards thinks it necessary to meet those who object to reasonings 
like his that they run “into nice scholastic distinctions and abstruse 
metaphysical subtleties, and set these in opposition to common-sense.” 
But an essay which Robert Hall read and re-read with intense interest 
before he was nine years old must have a good deal in it which comes 
within the compass of moderate understandings. The truth is, his 
argument, unfolded with infinite patience and admirable ingenuity, is 
nothing but a careful evolution of the impossibilities involved in the 
idea of that old scholastic thesis best known in the popular form of 
the puzzle called in learned books /éne de Buridan, and in common 
speech “the ass between two bundles of hay,” —or as Leibnitz has 
it, between two pastures. A more dignified statement of it is to be 
found at the beginning of the fourth canto of Dante’s Paradiso. The 
passage is thus given in Mr. Longfellow’s translation : — 

“ Between two viands equally removed 


And tempting, a free man would die of hunger, 
Ere either he could bring unto his teeth.” 


The object of Edwards was to prove that such a state of equilibrium, 
supposed by his Arminian opponents to be necessary to account for 
human freedom and responsibility, does not and cannot exist. Leib- 
nitz had already denied its possibility without an express act of the 
Creator. 

The reader of this celebrated treatise may well admire the sleuth- 
hound-like sagacity and tenacity with which the keen-scented reasoner 
follows the devious tracks of his adversaries ; yet he can hardly help 
feeling that a vast number of words have been expended in prov- 
ing over and over again a proposition which, as put by the great 
logician, is self-evident. In fact, Edwards has more than once 
stated his own argument with a contemptuous brevity, as if he felt 
that he had been paying out in farthings what he could easily hand 
us in the form of a shilling. Here is one of his condensed state- 


ments :— 

“ There is no high degree of refinement and abstruse speculation in determining 
that a thing is not before it is, and so cannot be the cause of itself; or that the 
first act of free choice has not another act of free choice going before that to excite 
or direct it ; or in determining that no choice can be made while the mind remains 


in a state of absolute indifference ; that preference and equilibrium never co-exist ; 
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and that therefore no choice is made ina state of liberty consisting in indifference ; 
and that so far as the Will is determined by motives, exhibiting and operating 
previous to the act of the Will, so far it is not determined by the act of the Will 
itself; that nothing can begin to be, which before was not, without a cause, or some 
antecedent ground or reason why it then begins to be ; that effects depend on their 
causes, and are connected with them ; that virtue is not the worse, nor sin the better, 
for the strength of inclination with which it is practised, and the difficulty which 
thence arises of doing otherwise ; that when it is already infallibly known that the 
thing will be, it is not contingent whether it will ever be or no; or that it can be 
truly said, notwithstanding, that it is not necessary it should be, but it either may 
be, or may not be.” 


This subject of the freedom of the will, which Milton’s fallen angels 
puzzled over, and found themselves 
“in wandering mazes lost,” — 
of which Chaucer’s Nonne Preeste says, — 


“ That in scole is gret altercation 
In this matere and gret disputison, 
And hath ben of an hundred thousand men,” — 


is one which we can hardly touch without becoming absorbed in its 
contemplation. We are all experts in the matter of volition. We 
may have read much or little ; we may have made it a special subject 
of thought or not: each of us has at any rate been using his will dur- 
ing every waking hour of his life, and must have some practical ac- 
quaintance with its working within him. 

The drift of Edwards’s argument is to show that, though we are 
free to follow our will, we are not free to form an act of volition, but 
that this of necessity obeys the strongest motive. As the natural 
man — that is, every man since the fall of Adam — is corrupt in all his 
tendencies, it follgws that his motives, and consequentiy his moral 
volitions, are all evil until changed by grace, which is a free gift to 
such as are elected from eternity according to God's good pleasure. 
“The doctrine of a self-determining will as the ground of all moral 
good and evil tends to prevent any proper exercises of faith in God 
and Christ in the affair of our salvation, as it tends to prevent all 
dependence upon them.” 

In spite of any general assertions of Edwards to the contrary, we 
find our wills tied up hand and foot in the logical propositions which 
he knots inextricably about them ; and yet when we lay down the 
book, we feel as if there was something left free after all. We cannot 
help saying EZ pur si muove. We are disposed to settle the matter as 
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magisterially as Dr. Johnson did. “Sir,” said he, “we énow our will 
is free, and there’s an end on’t.” 

Not so certainly do we know this, perhaps, as the great dogmatist 
affirms. “A wooden top,” says Hobbes, “that is lashed by the 
boys, and runs about, sometimes to one wall, sometimes to another, 
sometimes spinning, sometimes hitting men on the shins, if it were 
sensible of its own motion would think it proceeded from its own 
will, unless it felt what lashed it. And is a man any wiser when 
he runs to one place for a benefice, to another for a bargain, and 
troubles the world with writing errors and requiring answers, because 
he thinks he does it without other cause than his own will, and 
seeth not what are the lashings that cause that will?” And in the 
same way Leibnitz speaks of the magnetic needle: if it took pleasure 
in turning to the north, it would suppose itself to be acting inde- 
pendently, not knowing anything of the magnetic currents. 

So far, then, all is, or at least may be, purely mechanical and neces- 
sitated, in spite of our feeling tothe contrary. Kant solves the problem 
by taking the will out of the series of phenomena, and exempting it 
as a moumenon from the empirical laws of the phenomenal world, — 
from the conditions of cause and effect, as they exist in time. In 
this way he arrives at his “categorical imperative,’ the supreme 
“ought,” which he recognizes as the moral legislator. His doctrine 
is satirically stated by Julius Miiller thus: “ Kant imputes to man, 
since he will make him entirely his own lawgiver, the contradictory 
task of separating himself from himself in order to subject himself to 
himself.” It is curious to see how Kant comes down virtually to the 
level of scepticism, if not of materialism, in the following explanatory 
- note, which makés the text little better than a promise to pay without 
a signature : — 

“ The real morality of actions, their merit or demerit, and even that of our own 
conduct, is completely unknown to us. Our estimates can relate only to their em- 
pirical character. How much is the result of the action of free-will, how much 1s 
to be ascribed to nature and to blameless error, or to a happy constitution of tem- 
perament (merito fortune), no one can discover, nor, for this reason, determine 
with perfect justice.” 

Our distinguished fellow-countryman, Mr. Hazard, follows Dr. 
Samuel Clarke in recognizing in man the power of determining his 
own effort, in the act of volition, without being first acted upon by 
any extrinsic power or force. Man is for him a “ creative first cause,” 
an independent power, as truly creating the future in the sphere of 
the finite as God himself in the sphere of the infinite. 
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Physiological psychology has taken up the problem of the will as 
coming under the general laws of life. Cousin says of Hartley, that 
his “ was the first attempt to join the study of intellectual man to that 
of physical man.” Whether this be strictly true or not, there is no 
doubt that Hartley gave a clear account of many of those automatic 
actions since grouped as belonging to the reflex function ; and that, 
leaving out his hypothesis of vibrations, his account of the development 
ot volition from automatism in the infant is among the earliest — if not 
the earliest — of the efforts to show the transition from involuntary to 
voluntary action. Johannes Miiller followed in the same direction, and 
from the day when Galvani first noticed the twitching of a frog’s hind 
legs, the reflex function has been followed upward farther and farther 
until it appears in the “ unconscious cerebration” of Dr. Carpenter, and 
the localization of speech and certain special movements in certain 
portions of the brain. Our physiological psychology is looking to 
the vivisectionists and the pathologists for help in finding the relation 
between the mental and moral faculties and the nervous centres ; to 
learn from them the connection of living circuits and batteries; pos- 
sibly, not probably, to fix upon some particular portion of the brain 
where the will shall be found really enthroned, as Descartes vainly 
fancied that the soul is in the pineal gland. 

As the study of the individual reduces his seemingly self-determined 
actions more and more to reflex action, to mechanism, in short, so we 
find that the study of mankind in communities, which constitutes 
history, resolves itself more and more into manifestations of the same 
reflex function. Why else does history “repeat itself,” but that com- 
munities of men, like those of bees and ants, act in the same way 
under the same conditions? And in the last analysis, what are the 
laws of human nature but a generalized expression of the fact that 
every organ obeys its proper stimulus, and every act of volition follows 
its motive as inevitably as the weight falls if unsupported, and the 
spring recoils if bent ? 

The more we study the will in the way of analysis, the more strictly 
does it appear to be determined by the infinitely varied conditions of 
the individual. At the bottom of all these lies the moral “ personal 
equation” of each human being. Suppose sin were always literally red, 
— as it is in the figurative expressions, “though your sins be as scar- 
let,” “ though-they be red like crimson,” —in that case, it is very certain 
that many persons would be unable to distinguish sin from virtue, if 
we suppose virtue to have a color also, and that color to be green. 
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There is good reason to believe that certain persons are born more or 
less completely blind to moral distinctions, as others are born color- 
blind. Many examples of this kind may be found in the “ Psychologie 
Naturelle” of M. Prosper Despine, and our own criminal records 
would furnish notable instances of such imperfect natures. We are 
getting to be predestinarians as much as Edwards or Calvin was, only 
instead of universal corruption of nature derived from Adam, we 
recognize inherited congenital tendencies, — some good, some bad, — 
for which the subject of them is in no sense responsible. Edwards 
maintains that, in spite of his doctrine, “man is entirely, perfectly, 
and unspeakably different from a machine, in that he has reason and 
understanding, with a faculty of will, and so is capable of volition and 
choice ; in that his will is guided by the dictates or views of his 
understanding ; and in that his external actions and behavior, and in 
many respects also his thoughts and the exercises of his mind, are 
subject to his will.” But all this only mystified his people, and the 
practical rural comment was in the well-known satirical saying, “ You 
can and you can’t, you shall and you shan’t,” and so forth, — the 
epigram that stung to death a hundred sermons based on the attempt 
to reconcile slavery to a depraved nature, on the one hand, with 
freedom to sin and responsibility for what could not be helped, on the 
other, 

It is as hard to leave this subject without attempting to help in 
clearing it up as it is to pass a cairn without the desire of throwing 
a stone upon it. This impulse must excuse the following brief 
‘ excursion. 

In spite of the strongest-motive necessitarian doctrine, we do cer- 
tainly have a feeling, amounting to a working belief, that we are free 
to choose before we have made our choice. 

We have a sense of difficulty overcome by effort in many acts of 
choice. 

We have a feeling in retrospect, amounting to a practical belief, 
that we could have left undone the things that we have done, and that 
we could have done the things that we ought to have done and did 
not do, and we accuse or else excuse ourselves accordingly. 

Suppose this belief to be a self-deception, as we have seen that 
Hobbes and Leibnitz suggest it may be, “a deceiving of mankind by 
God himself,” as Edwards accuses Lord Kaimes of maintaining, still 
this instinctive de/ief in the power of moral choice in itself consti- 
tutes a powerful motive. Our thinking ourselves free is the key to 
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our whole moral nature. “ Possumus quia posse videmur.” We can 
make a difficult choice because we think we can. Happily, no reason- 
ing can persuade us out of this belief ; happily, indeed, for virtue rests 
upon it, education assumes and develops it, law pronounces its verdict 
and the ministers of the law execute its mandates on the strength of 
it. Make us out automata if you will, but we are automata which 
cannot help believing that they do their work well or ill as they choose, 
that they wind themselves up or let themselves run down by a power 
not in the weights or springs. 

On the whole, we can afford to leave the question of liberty and 
necessity where Edwards leaves that of our belief in the existence of 
the material universe : — 


‘¢ Though we suppose that the Material Universe is absolutely dependent on 
Ideaj yet we may speak in the old way and as properly and truly as ever.” 

‘* It is just all one as to any benefit or advantage, any end that we can suppose 
was proposed by the Creator, as if the Material Universe were existent in the same 
manner as is vulgarly thought.” 


And so we can say that, after all the arguments of the metaphy- 
sicians, all the experiments of the physiologists, all the uniform 
averages of statisticians, it is just all one as to any benefit or ad- 
vantage as if a real self-determining power, and real responsibility 
for our acts of moral choice were existent in the same manner as is 
vulgarly thought. 

The “Treatise on Original Sin” deals with that subject in the 
usual medizeval style. As a specimen of what we may call theological 
sharp practice, the reader may take the following passage. Edwards 
is arguing against the supposition that the doctrine of original sin 
implies, — 


“That nature must be corrupted by some fositive influence, — ‘something by 
some means or other iwfused into the human nature; some gwa/ity or other, not 
from the choice of our minds, but like a faint, tincture, or infection, altering the 
natural constitution, faculties, and dispositions of our souls. That sin and evil 
dispositions are IMPLANTED in the foetus in the womb.’ Whereas our doctrine 
neither implies nor infers any such thing. In order to account for a sinful corrup- 
tion of nature, yea,a total native depravity of the heart of man, there is not the 
least need of supposing any evil quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the 
nature of man, by any positive cause, or influence whatsoever, either ffom God, or 
the creature ; or of supposing that man is conceived and born with a fountain of 
evil in his heart, such as is anything properly Josétive. 1 think a little attention 
to the nature of things will be sufficient to satisfy any impartial, considerate jnquirer 
that the absence of positive good principtes, and so the withholding of a special 
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divine influence to impart and maintain those good principles — leaving the common 
natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, etc., to themselves, without the gov- 
ernment of superior divine principles — will certainly be followed with the corrup- 
tion, yea, the total corruption of the heart, without occasion for any Positive 
influence at all: and that it was thus in fact that corruption of nature came on 
Adam, immediately on his fall, and comes on all his posterity, as sinning in him, 
and falling with him.” 


The archbishop did not poison Ugolino and his boys, — he only 
withheld food from them. We will let Julius Miiller expose the fal- 
lacy: “ But even by giving this turn to the question, the idea cannot 
be avoided of an implantation of the moral corruption in human 
nature bya Divine causality, as directly contradicting the religious 
axiom that God cannot be the author of sin; for if from his Divine 
withdrawment the origination of the corrupt nature necessarily fol- 
lows, then the former is just a cause of the latter.” And to the same 
effect Professor Fisher allows that if God withdraws from the soul 
the grace without which it cannot but sin, “it is vain to urge that 
the act of God is of a negative character. . . . We do not see how 
the conclusion can be avoided that God is the author of sin.” 

There are conceptions which are not only false, not only absurd, 
but which act as disorganizing forces in the midst of the thinking 
apparatus. They injure the texture of the mind as a habit of gross 
sin injures the type of the character. Such is the idea that a de- 
scendant of Adam can in any way be guilty or reckoned guilty of his 
sin. He may suffer for it, but that is his misfortune, and Justice 
should account to him for his suffering. “I could not help it” dis- 
arms vengeance and renders Tartarus a wanton luxury of cruelty. 
Edwards’s powerful intellect was filled with disorganizing concep- 
tions, like that which makes all mankind sinners thousands of years 
before they were born. 


A chief ground of complaint against Edwards is his use of language 
with reference to the future of mankind which shocks the sensibilities 
of a later generation. There is no need of going into all the plans 
and machinery of his Inferno, as displayed in his sermons. We can 
endure much in the medieval verse of Dante which we cannot listen 
to in the comparatively raw and recent prose of Edwards. Mr. John 
Morley speaks in one of his Essays of “the horrors of what is per- 
haps the most frightful idea that has ever corroded human character, — 
the idea of eternal punishment.” Edwards has done his best to burn 
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these horrors into the souls of men. A new organic and a new inor- 
ganic chemistry are brought into the laboratory where “the bulk of 
mankind” have been conveyed for vivisection or vivicombustion. 
The body is to possess the most exquisite sensibilities, is to be per- 
vaded in every fibre and particle by the fire, and the fire is to be such 
that our lime-kilns and iron-furnaces would be refrigerators in com- 
parison with the mildest of the torture-chambers. Here the great 
majority of mankind are to pass the days and nights, if such terms 
are applicable to it, of a sleepless eternity. And all this apparatus of 
torture in full operation for “four thousand years,” none of its victims 
warned of it or knowing anything about it until the “good news” 
came which brought life and immortality to light, —an immortality of 
misery to “the bulk of mankind!” 

But Edwards can be partially excused for doing violence to human 
feelings. It is better, perhaps, to confess that he was an imitator and 
a generous borrower than to allow him the credit of originality at the 
expense of his better human attributes. Very good men are some- 
times very forgetful. The Rev. Thomas Scott was a very good man, 
no doubt, in many respects, but that excellent old friend of the writer, 
the late learned and amiable Dr. Jenks, says in an Editor's Notice, to 
be found in the fifth volume-of “ The Comprehensive Commentary ” : 
“Nothing but such a diligent comparison as this work necessarily 
required, of the labors of Henry and Scott, could have shown how 
greatly the latter was indebted to the former, especially in the Old 
Testament ; and the lack of acknowledgment can be accounted for, 
and reconciled with principle, only by the consideration, that, possibly, 
if it had been made in every case where it was due, the work would 
have been less acceptable to persons of the ‘ establishment’ whom the 
writer was desirous to influence favorably.” Was ever an indictment 
drawn in language more tenderly modulated ? 

The Rev. Mr. Gillespie of Scotland, writing to Edwards, asks him, 
“Are the works of the great Mr. Boston known in your country, 
namely, the ‘ Fourfold State of Man’?” etc. To which Edwards re- 
plies: “ As to Mr. Boston’s ‘ View of the Covenant of Grace,’ I have 
had some opportunity to examine it, and I confess I do not under- 
stand the scheme of thought presented in that book. I have read 
his ‘ Fourfold State of Man,’ and liked it exceedingly well. I think 
in that he shows himself to be a truly great divine.” 

The Rev. Thomas Boston of Ettrick, Scotland,—an Ettrick shep- 
herd very different from “ Jamie the Poeter,” as James Hogg was called 
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by his rustic neighbors, — may be remembered as one of the authors 
largely cited by Mr. Buckle in his arraignment of the barbarous 
theology of Scotland. He died in 1732, but the edition before the 
present writer, though without date, is evidently a comparatively 
recent one, and bears the impress, “Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.” 

Something of the mild surprise which honest old Dr. Jenks ex- 
perienced when he found the property of Matthew Henry on the 
person of Thomas Scott may be felt by scrupulous individuals at 
recognizing a large part of the awful language, with the use of which 
Edwards is often reproached, as the property of Thomas Boston. 
There is no mistaking the identity of many of these expressions and 
images. Some, besides the Scriptural ones, may have been borrowed 
by both writers from a common source, but there is a considerable 
number which confess their parentage in the most unequivocal way. 
The argument for infinite punishment is the same; the fiery furnace 
the same; the hair suspending a living soul over it the same; 
reptiles and other odious images belong to both alike; infinite 
duration is described in similar language ; the natural affections no 
longer exist: the mother will not pity the daughter in these flames, 
says Boston ; parents, says Edwards, will sing hallelujahs as they see 
their children driven into the flames where they are to lie “roasting” 
(Edwards) and “roaring” (Boston) forever. This last word, it may 
be remarked, has an ill sound on the lips of a theologian ; it looks 
as if he were getting out of the reach of human sympathies. It 
sounds very harshly when Cotton Mather says of a poor creature who 
was accidentally burned to death, — being, it seems, a little in liquor 
at the time, poor soul ! — that she “ went roaring out of one fire into 
another.” 

The true source of Edwards’s Dante-like descriptions of his In- 
ferno is but too obvious. Whatever claim to the character of a poet 
is founded on the lurid brilliancy of these passages may as well be 
reconsidered in the red light of Thomas Boston’s rhetorical autos-da-fé. 
But wherever such pictures are found, at first or second hand, they 
are sure causes of unbelief, and liable to produce hatred not only of 
those who teach them, but of their whole system of doctrines. “ Who 
are these cruel old clerical Torquemadas,” ask the ungodly, “ who are 
rolling the tortures of ourselves, our wives and children, under their 
tongues like a sweet morsel?” The denunciations of the pulpit 
came so near the execrations of the street in their language, and some- 
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times, it almost seemed, in their spirit, that many a “ natural man” 
must have left his pew with the feeling in his heart embodied in a 
verse which the writer of this article found many years ago ina psalm- 
book in a Glasgow meeting-house where he was attending service, 
and has remembered ever since :— 


“ As cursing he like clothes put on, 
Into his bowels so 
Like water, and into ‘his bones 
Like oil down let it go.” 


God forgive them! Doubtless many of them were as sincere and 
conscientious as the most zealous officers of the Holy Inquisition. 

The title of the “Treatise on the Religious Affections” might 
naturally lead us to expect a large expression of those tenderer feel- 
ings with which Edwards was, no doubt, naturally endowed. But in 
point of fact, if a sermon of Edwards is like a nail driven through a 
human heart, this treatise is just what clinches it. It is asad thought 
how many souls it must have driven to despair. For after having 
equipped the underground laboratory of “revenging justice” with a 
complete apparatus of torture, such as to think of suggests nothing 
but insanity, he fills the unhappy believer's mind with so many doubts 
and scruples that many a pious Christian after reading it must have 
set himself down as a castaway. No warmth of feeling, no joy in 
believing, no love of religious exercises, no disposition to praise and 
glorify God, no assurance of faith, can be depended on as a “ gracious 
affection ;” for “as the Devil can counterfeit all the saving operations 
and graces of the spirit of God, so he can counterfeit those operations 
that are preparatory to grace,”—in short, render-every humble 
Christian so doubtful of his own state that “the peace which passeth 
all understanding” becomes a phrase without meaning. A discourag- 
ing statement, but not worse than Bunyan’s :— 


‘* A Christian man is never long at ease, 
When one fright’s gone, another doth him seize.” 


As a general rule, we may venture to say that those writings of 
Edwards which are made up chiefly or to a great extent of Scrip- 
tural quotations are not very profitable reading. Such writings com- 
monly deal with texts as the Chinese carvers do with the roots or 
other vegetable growths upon which they exercise their skill; they 
note certain fanciful resemblances in them, and add whatever of their 
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own is necessary to complete the fantastic object they are going to 
shape. Besides, nothing is so dangerous to intellectual virility as to 
have a so-called infallible book to fall back upon: it was so with the 
students of Aristotle, with those of Hippocrates and Galen ; and there 
is no sacred book in the world which has not crippled human souls, as 
all who remember the Scriptural justifications of Slavery will readily 
admit. There is therefore no need of taking up Edwards’s exegetical 
treatises, which show him in his less robust aspect, as the Commen- 
taries on the Prophecies are generally thought to show Sir Isaac 
Newton. Those who wish to learn what things the monstrous births 
arising from the conjunction of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men typify,— “the Church of Rome, that monstrous beast,” among 
others, — those who are like to be edified by learning that when 
Elisha throws the stick into the water to. recover the sunken axe- 
head, the stick represents Christ and the iron the soul of man; those 
who are ready to believe that the casting the hook and taking the first 
fish that came up and finding a piece of money in his mouth to be paid 
as tribute “signify that ministers of the gospel should receive of the 
temporal things of those that they preach the gospel to, whose souls 
they catch for Christ, for they are the fish of which gospel-ministers 
are the fishers,” — all such will do well to read Edwards’s “ Notes on 


the Bible.” 


Such were some of the beliefs of the great divine who stamped his 
personality and his doctrines on the New England theology of the 
last century. The story of his outward life is a short and melan- 
choly one. In 1727 he was settled at Northampton as the colleague 
of his grandfather, the venerable Solomon Stoddard, who diéd in 
1729. Two great revivals of religion happened during his ministry. 
Of both these he has left printed accounts. The work entitled 
“Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in New England in 1740” is 
spoken of as having been, from the time of its first publication, to a 
very wide extent the common text-book of evangelical divines, on the 
subject of which it treats. 

The scenes described in his account remind one of the religious 
frenzies which seized upon multitudes in the Middle Ages. There 
are pages which look like the account of an epidemic, and passages 
almost as startling as one may read in Defoe’s description of the 
Plague of London. Faintings, convulsions, utter prostration, trances, 

_Visions like those of delirium tremens, were common occurrences. 
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Children went home from the religious meetings crying aloud through 
the streets. Some lost their reason; not enough, Edwards says, to 
cause alarm, unless we are disposed to gather up all we can to darken 
the work and set it forth in frightful colors. But he perhaps goes 
rather too far in saying so much as this: “ We cannot determine how 
great a calamity distraction is, considered with all its consequences, 
and all that might have been consequent if the distraction had not 
happened ; nor indeed whether, thus considered, it be any calamity at 
all, or whether it be not a mercy, by preventing some great sin,” etc, 
One cannot help questioning whether a sense of the ludicrous did not 
relax his features as he wrote this last sentence. 

While the work was at its height a poor man, overwhelmed with 
melancholy, made an attempt to cut his throat. Then a gentleman 
of good standing, who had been greatly concerned about the state 
of his soul, but who “durst entertain no hope concerning his own 
good estate,” succeeded in taking his life in that way. “After this, 
multitudes in this and other towns seemed to have it strongly sug- 
gested to them and pressed upon them to do as this person had 
done.” And pious persons, who had no special darkness or doubt 
about the goodness of their state, had it urged upon them as if some- 
body had spoken to them, — “ Cut your own throat! Now is a good 
opportunity. Now! Now!” 

Within a very short period there was a remarkable change ; for 
in 1744 Edwards writes of the “very melancholy state of things in 
New England.” “There is a vast alteration,” he says, “within these 
two years. . . . Many high professors are fallen, some into gross im- 
moralities, some into a rooted spiritual pride, enthusiasm, and an 
incorrigible wildness of behavior, some into a cold frame of mind, 
showing a great indifference to the things of religion.” But many, 
and, he hopes, the greater part of those that were professed converts, 
were genuine ones, and he hopes and is persuaded that God will yet 
revive his work. 

Seven years later, writing to the Rev. Mr. Erskine, he says there 
are many instances of perseverance in the subjects of the late revival ; 
not so great a proportion, he thinks, as in Scotland. “I cannot say,” 
he writes, “that the greater part of supposed converts give reason, by 
their conversation, to suppose that they are true converts. The pro- 
portion may perhaps be more truly represented by the proportion of 
the blossoms on a tree which abide and come to mature fruit to the 
whole number of blossoms in the spring.” After all, it is only fair to 
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say that this is as much as could be claimed for the success of the 
sower who went forth to sow in the parable. \ 


Twenty-four years the people of Northampton listened to the 
preaching of this great sermonizer, this mighty reasoner, this holy 
man. Difficulties arose between him and his people into the con- 
sideration of which we need not enter. It is enough to refer to the 
delicate subject of the evil ways which had crept in to an alarming 
extent among the young people who listened to his preaching, and 
the excitement caused in families by the fear of their exposure. But 
the final quarrel was on the question of admission of unconverted 
persons to the communion table, against which, though it had been 
advocated by his venerated colleague, he felt bound in conscience to 
declare himself. 

There must have been something more, one must believe, than these 
causes to account for the final vote which separated him from his 
charge. For when it was publicly put to the people “whether they 
still insisted on Mr. Edwards’s dismission from the pastoral office 
over them,” a great majority (above two hundred against twenty) 
voted for his dismission. 

It is impossible that people of ordinary sensibilities should have 
listened to his torturing discourses without becoming at last sick of 
hearing of infinite horrors and endless agonies. It came very hard to 
kind-hearted persons to believe that the least sin exposed a creature 
God had made to such exorbitant penalties. Edwards’s whole system 
had too much of the character of the savage people by whom the wilder- 
ness had so recently been tenanted. There was revenge — “revenging 
justice” was what he called it — insatiable, exhausting its ingenuity in 
contriving the most exquisite torments ; there was the hereditary hatred 
glaring on the babe in its cradle ; there were the suffering wretch and 
the pleased and shouting lookers-on. Every natural grace of disposi- 
tion ; all that had once charmed in the sweet ingenuousness of youth, 
in the laughing gayety of childhood, in the winning helplessness of 
infancy ; every virtue that Plato had dreamed of, every character that 
Plutarch had drawn, —all were branded with the hot iron which left 
the blackened inscription upon them, signifying that they were 
accursed of God, — the damning word nature. 

With all his powers, his virtues, his eloquence, it must have been 
more than people could do to stand being called “vile insects,” 
“ filthy worms,” “ firebrands of hell,” and other such hard names. But 
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what must have been the feeling of Northampton mothers when they 
read what Edwards said about their darlings! It seems that there had 
been complaints against some preachers for frightening poor innocent 
children, as he says, with talk of hell-fire and eternal damnation. 
But if those who complain really believe what they profess to, they 
show, he thinks, a great deal of weakness and inconsideration. Then 
follow the words which the writer once quoted on a public occasion, 
which use of them brought him a letter from a much-respected ortho- 
dox clergyman, asking where they could be found. It is not strange 
that he asked, for he might have looked in vain for them in the ten- 
volume edition of Edwards’s works, published under the editorship 
of his own predecessor, grandson of Edwards, the Reverend Sereno 
E. Dwight, or the English reprint of that edition. But the editor of 
the edition of the work on Revivals, published in New York in 1832, 
did not think it necessary, perhaps honest, to omit the passage, and 
this is the way it reads : — 


“ As innocent as children seem to be tous, yet, if they are out of Christ, they are 
not so in God’s sight, but are young vipers, and are infinitely more hateful than 
vipers, and are in a most miserable condition, as well as grown persons ; and they 
are naturally very senseless and stupid, being dorn as the wild ass’s colt, and need 
much to awaken them.” 


Is it possible that Edwards read the text mothers love so well, 
“ Suffer little vipers to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of God”? 

The truth is, Edwards belonged in Scotland, to which he owed so 
much, and not to New England. And the best thing that could have 
happened, if it had happened early enough, both for him and for his 
people, was what did happen after a few years of residence at Stock- 
bridge, where he went after leaving Northampton,— namely, his trans- 
fer to the presidency of the college at Princeton, New Jersey, where the 
Scotch theological thistle has always flourished, native or imported, — 
a stately flower at present, with fewer prickles and livelier bloom than 
in the days of Thomas Boston, the Ettrick shepherd of old. Here he 
died before assuming the duties of his office ; died in faith and hope, 
— hope for himself, at any rate, perhaps, as we shall see, with less 
despairing views for the future of his fellow-creatures than his printed 
works have shown us. 


The reader may have patience left for a few general remarks. 
The spiritual nature seems to be a natural endowment, like a musical 
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ear. Those who have no ear for music must be very careful how 
they speak about that mysterious world of thrilling vibrations which 
are idle noises to them. And so the true saint can be entirely appre- 
ciated only by saintly natures. Yet the least spiritual man can hardly 
read those remarkable “ Resolutions” of Edwards without a reverence 
akin to awe for his purity and elevation. His beliefs and his conduct 
we need not hesitate to handle freely. We have lately seen unques- 
tioning and unquestioned “faith” ending in child-murder. The 
spiritual nature is no safeguard against error of doctrine or practice ; 
indeed, it may be doubted whether a majority of all the spiritual 
natures in the world would be found in Christian countries. 

Edwards’s system seems, in the light of to-day, to the last degree 
barbaric, mechanical, materialistic, pessimistic. If he had lived a 
hundred years later and breathed the air of freedom, he could not 
have written with such old-world barbarism as we find in his volcanic 
sermons. We can realize in our day the truth of Montesquieu’s say- 
ing, “ If the punishments of the Orientals horrify humanity, the rea- 
son is that the despot who ordains them is above all laws. It is not so 
in republics, wherein the laws are always mild, because he who makes 
them is himself a subject.” We cannot have self-government and 
humane laws without its reacting on our view of the Divine adminis- 
tration. It was not so strange that Thomas Boston, from whose livid 
pages Edwards derived much of his inspiration, should put his hearers 
on the rack of his depraved imagination, for he could remember the days 
when torture was used in Scotland to extract evidence. He may 
have heard the story told in his nursery— for he was a boy six years 
old at the time — how they had been applying the thumb-screws for 
an hour and a half to Principal William Carstairs, at Holyrood Palace, 
under the direction of the Privy Council. 

Again, what can be more mechanical than the God of all gods he 
contrived — or accepted — under the name of F¥ustice,—a piece of 
iron machinery which would have held back the father’s arms stretch- 
ing out to embrace his son, and shed the blood of the prodigal, instead 
of that of the fatted calf ? 

What can be more utterly materialistic than to attach the idea of 
sinfulness and responsibility, and liability to eternal suffering in con- 
sequence, toa little organic bundle, with no more knowledge of its 
relations to the moral world than a marsupial embryo in the maternal 
pouch has of its geographical position ? 

And what pessimism that ever entered the mind of man has gone 
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farther than that which taxed the imagination to the utmost for its 
horrors, and declared that these were but the faintest image of what 
was reserved for the bulk of mankind? 

There is reason to fear that Edwards has not been fairly dealt with 
in all respects. We have seen that in one instance expressions, which 
it was probably thought would give offence, were omitted by his 
editor. A far more important matter remains to be cleared up. 
The writer is informed on unquestionable authority that there is or 
was in existence a manuscript of Edwards in which his views appear 
to have undergone a great change in the direction of Arianism, or of 
Sabellianism, which is an old-fashioned Unitarianism, or at any rate 
show a defection from his former standard of orthodoxy, and which its 
custodians, thinking it best to be wise as serpents in order that they 
might continue harmless as doves, have considered it their duty to 
withhold from the public. If any of our friends at Andover can in- 
form us what are the facts about this manuscript, such information 
would be gratefully received by many inquirers, who would be rejoiced 
to know that so able and so good a man lived to be emancipated from 
the worse than heathen conceptions which had so long enchained his 
powerful, but crippled understanding. 

Much that was morbid in Edwards’s theology was doubtless owing 
to ill health, from which he was an habitual sufferer, a melancholic 
temperament, and the habit of constant moral introspection, of which 
his diary gives abundant evidence. Mr. Galton, in his work on 
“ Heredity,” says, after having looked up the history of a good many 
clergymen: “A gently complaining and fatigued spirit is that in 
which evangelical divines are very apt to pass their days. . . . There 
is an air of invalidism about most religious biographies.” And Taine, 
in his notice of the poet Cowper, speaks of “the profound dejection, 
gloomy and continued despair, the horrible malady of the nerves and 
the soul which leads to suicide, Puritanism, and madness.” 

Perpetual self-inspection leads to spiritual hypochondriasis. If a 
man insists on counting his pulse twenty times a day, on looking at 
his tongue every hour or two, on taking his temperature with the 
thermometer morning and evening, on weighing himself three or four 
times a week, he will soon find himself in a doubtful state of bodily 
health. It is just so with those who are perpetually counting their 
spiritual pulse, taking the temperature of their feelings, weighing 
their human and necessarily imperfect characters against the infinite 
perfections placed in the other scale of the balance. 
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These melancholy diarists remind one of children in their little 
gardens, planting a bean or a lupine-seed in the morning, and pulling 
it up in the evening to see whether it has sprouted or howit is getting 
on. The diarist pulls his character up by the roots every evening, 
and finds the soil of human nature, —the humus, — out of which it 
must needs grow, clinging to its radicles. Then he mourns over him- 
self as did the saintly Brainard, as “inexpressibly loathsome and 
defiled,” calling himself so vile “that [he] dared not look anybody in 
the face,” and soon becomes a fit subject for medical treatment, having 
lost ‘all wholesome sense of the world about him and of his own 
personality. 

Jeremy Taylor has well said of godly fear: “But this so excellent 
grace is soon abused in the best and most tender spirits ; in those who 
are softened by nature and religion, by infelicities or cares, by sudden 
accidents or a sad soul ; and the Devil, observing that fear, like spare 
diet, starves the fevers of lust and quenches the flames of hell, en- 
deavors to heighten this abstinence so much as to starve the man, and 
break the spirit into timorousness and scruple, sadness and unreason- 
able tremblings, credulity and trifling observation, suspicion and false 
accusations of God.” 

The fact that, while Edwards’s name is used as a war-cry, and 
inscribed on the labarum of the old bow-and-arrow controversialists, 
his works are neglected, his dectrines either passed over in silence or 
repudiated, shows that his great powers were under some misguiding 
influence. The truth is that the whole system of beliefs which came 
in with the story of the “fall of man,” the curse of the father of the 
race conveyed by natural descent to his posterity, the casting of 
the responsibility of death and all the disorders of creation upon the 
unfortunate being who found them a part of the arrangements of 
the universe when he first made his appearance, is gently fading out 
of enlightened human intelligence, and we are hardly in a condition 
to realize what a tyranny it once exerted over many of the strongest 
minds. We no longer pretend to hold our primeval ancestor, who- 
ever he may have been, responsible for the entrance of death into the 
world, for the teeth of the carnivora, for the venom of the snake, for 
the battles of the megatherium, the maladies of the ichthyosaurus, 
the indispositions of the pterodactyl, the extinction of the strange 
creatures that left their footprints on the shores of the Connecticut, 
where we have been finding the tracks of a fossil theology not less 
monstrous than its predecessors in the material world. Astronomy, 
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Geology, Ethnology, and the comparative study of Oriental religions 
have opened the way; and now Anthropology has taken hold of the 
matter, and, leaving aside all those questions which by searching no 
man can find out, must deal with the problem which Asiatic tradition 
and its interpreters have failed to solve. But in the mean time many 
lessons are to be learned from the careful study of a man, who, as Mr. 
Bancroft says, “sums up the old theology of New England and is the 
fountain-head of the new.” What better comment can be made on his 
misdirected powers than his own remark : “ A person may have a strong 
reason and yet not a goodreason. He may have a strength of mind 
to drive an argument and yet not have even balances.” 

As we picture the scenes he described, the Divine ingenuity fitting 
the body and soul for the extremity of suffering, and providing new 
physical and chemical laws to carry torture beyond our power of 
imagination, friends looking on pleased, parents rejoicing and singing 
hallelujahs as they see their children “turned away and beginning to 
enter into the great furnace” where they are to “ roast” forever, all 
natural affections utterly gone, — can we find anywhere a more striking 
illustration of his own words? He is speaking of the self-torturing 
worship of the heathen:“ How powerful must be the delusions of 
the human mind, and how strong the tendency of the heart to carry 
them such a length and so to overcome the tenderest feelings of 
human nature!” 

There is no sufficient reason for attacking the motives of a man so 
saintly in life, so holy in aspirations, so patient, so meek, so laborious, 
so thoroughly in earnest in the work to which his life was given. But 
after long smothering in the sulphurous atmosphere of his thought 
one cannot help asking, Was this or anything like this, — is this or 
anything like this, —.the accepted belief of any considerable part of 
Protestantism? If so, we must say with Bacon, “It were better to 
have no opinion of God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy 
of Him.” A “natural man” is better than an unnatural theologian. 
It is a less violence to our nature to deify protoplasm than it is to 
diabolize the Deity. 

The practical effect of Edwards’s teachings about the relations of 
God and man has bequeathed a lesson not to be forgotten. A revival 
in which the majority of the converts fell away ; nervous disorders of 
all sorts, insanity, suicide, among the rewards of his eloquence; Re- 
ligion dressed up in fine phrases and made much of, while Morality, 
her Poor Relation, was getting hard treatment at the hands of the 
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young persons who had grown up under the reign of terror of the 
Northampton pulpit ; alienation of the hearts of his people to such an 
extent as is rarely seen in the bitterest quarrels between pastor and 
flock, — if this was a successful ministry, what disasters would con- 


stitute a failure ? 


“ Never,” says Professor Fisher, “was there a louder call for the 
utmost candor and fairness in dealing with the difficulties and objec- 
tions of inquiring minds, whose perplexities find little relief in much 
of the current and traditional teaching.” 

At the bottom of these difficulties lies the doctrine of the “ fall of 
man.” Does not the present state of our knowledge compel us to 
consider the narrative on which this is based as a disproved, or at the 
best an unproved story, and to consign it, with the cohering doctrine 
of sin and ali other inferences dependent upon it, to the nebulous 
realm of Asiatic legends, the vehicles of many different religions, each 
with its mingled truths and errors? The change of opinion is coming 
quite rapidly encugh: we should hardly dare to print our doubts and 
questions if we did not know that they will be read by few, made 
light of by some of these, summarily answered and dismissed by 
others, and have no apparent immediate effect on the great mass of 
beliefs. For what we want in the religious and in the political organ- 
’ isms is just that kind of vital change which takes place in our bodies, — 
interstitial disintegration and reintegration ; and one of the legitimate 
fears of our time is that science, which Sainte-Beuve would have us 
think has destroyed faith, will be too rapid in its action on beliefs. So 
the doubter should be glad that he is doubted ; the rationalist respect 
the obduracy of the dogmatist ; and all the mighty explosives with 
which the growth of knowledge has furnished us should be used rather 
to clear the path for those who come after us than to shatter the roofs 
which have long protected and still protect so many of our humble 
and trusting fellow-creatures. 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 

















FRONTIER FOLK. 


_— do we mean by the frontier? And what, by frontier folk ? 

The terms came into vogue when tolerably well-defined lines 
marked the onset of civilization at the far West, and all beyond was 
wilderness. Yet to-day, with settlements scattered over all the ter- 
ritories, the phrase loses none of its significance. It still has a 
geographical import, and another, deeper than the geographical, sug- 
gesting a peculiar civilization and a certain characteristic mode of life. 
It does not bring to mind those prosperous colonies, whose lands 
surveyed, secured by good legal titles, and freed from danger of 
savage inroads have a permanent population busily engaged in found- 
ing homes. It takes us rather to the boundaries of the Indian reser- 
vations, along which scattered camps and settlements of white men 
are fringed ; to lands which, though legally open for settlement, are 
constantly menaced by Indians; to those strange, shifting communi- 
ties which sometimes, like Jonah’s gourd, spring up in a night only to 
wither away in a day. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present a sketch of the life and 
people of this frontier region as the writer has become familiar with 
them, depicting the types and manners of mankind, and leaving for 
more profound narrators the matters of statistical detail. 

Social estimation and intercourse on the frontier are based upon a 
very short acquaintance. A large and catholic charity presumes every 
man to be that which he desires to appear. To pry into the secret 
history of his former life, to pass hostile criticisms on it even when 
known to be discreditable, is not considered a public-spirited act ; for 
those turbulent energies or uncontrolled passions which drove him out 
of eastern communities may prove of great service to that new country 
to which he has come. The first element of success in a frontier 
settlement is that a sufficient number of nomads should be willing to 
sustain each other in the belief that “this spot is to be a city and a 
centre.” The news that a considerable group is already gathered on 
any such fore-ordained and favored spot brings others; nor do the 
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arrivals cease until a day comes when it is bruited abroad that some 
of the “first citizens” have revised their views of its glorious destiny, 
and have left it fora new Eden. The sojourner in such regions — he 
cannot be called an inhabitant—lives in expectation of the coming 
settler who will pay him cash for his “claim,” or else perhaps he 
devotes himself to discovering a lode or a placer, which, if disposed of, 
may put him in funds for a year’s spree ; or again he may be a trapper, 
perpetually shifting his place as the peltry grows scarce. These indi- 
cate the respectable callings or expectancies of the solid men in fron- 
tier life ; but they are surrounded by a larger throng of men, who hang 
about settlements with the possible hope of an honest El Dorado, but 
who in the meantime, and until this shall come, take to the surrep- 
titious borrowing of horses without leave, or to the industries of the 
faro-table, or to the “road agency,” by which phrase is signified the 
unlawful collection of a highway toll amounting usually to whatever of 
value the traveller may have about him. There are no superfluous 
refinements and gradations in frontier society. The citizen is either 
“an elegant gentleman” or a liar and a horse-thief. Yet even people 
of the latter description are rarely molested unless taken in the actual 
practice of their profession, which they ply, to say the truth, with 
such discrimination as to make interference with them difficult ; but 
if caught in the very act and overpowered, their fate 1s sudden — they 
are “got rid of.” 

In fact, homicide on the frontier, as compared with horse-stealing, 
is a peccadillo. The horse has a positive value ; the thief, a negative 
one. Justice does not pursue the man who slays his fellow in a 
quarrel; but if it grasps the stealer of a purse on the prairie or of 
a horse from the herd, his last day has come. Yet he always has the 
chance of escaping odpture, and of playing in other frontier cities the 
réle of “elegant gentleman” on his earnings, reimbursing himself in a 
professional way; and he may continue in this career even if sus- 
pected, provided he does not ply his vocation in those communities 
which he honors with his presence when not engaged in prosecuting his 
business. Personal violence is, however, mostly confined to instances 
where it is for the profit of the aggressor. The traditional free-fight 
or killing a man at sight is rare, probably much rarer than in the 
Southwest. Benton, the head of navigation on the Missouri, was 
the place where, according to the story, the early morning visitor at 
the bar-room, before it had been swept out, expressed his surprise, 
although he knew the soil to be good for vegetables, at the excellence 
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of its fruit, judging from the large size of the grapes he saw on the 
floor, when he was informed, “ Stranger, them’s eyes !” — the results of 
the preceding evening’s amusement. Yet in two visits to Benton the 
writer saw not the least sign of violence even in amusement, although 
he would be sorry to have some Bentonians around his camp at night 
if the horses were not well guarded, or to meet them on the prairie 
without sufficient protection. 

If a settlement becomes permanent and prosperous, whether through 
commerce, mining, or agriculture, the first settlers sell out as soon as 
they can get cash in hand, and seek new domains. There are men 
who have passed their manhood in taking out claims, building ranches, 
and “realizing” for better or for worse, on a journey from Texas to 
Montana, sometimes taking in California by the way. Very often the 
wife, children, and stock of the pilgrim accompany him. Often a cabin 
is put up and inhabited by a family, with a retinue of cattle, horses, 
pigs, and poultry in the barn, only to be deserted the next year on the 
mere report of some better claim to be found further on. There 
never seems to be any real misery among these shiftless people. 
Their children grow up sturdy and ignorant, their stock and chick- 
ens multiply as they journey on. It may be a new stage-route which 
gives them a year’s sustenance, such as it is, by their squatting on 
good enough grass-land to be able to fill a hay contract. Or they may 
go to a point near which some new military post is about to be built, 
where they can raise some vegetables to sell to the troops before the 
company gardens become productive. Or they may take out a claim 
on some really good spot, where permanent settlers speedily follow 
them. But as soon as they can see flour, bacon, and tobacco, and find 
a little in the pocket for whiskey and clothes, sufficient to last for 
a year ahead, off they go again, — not so much like gypsies, who will 
often revisit the same spot, as like the Wandering Jew, pursued by an 
avenging angel, driving them from contact with steady and methodi- 
cal people. Their household stuff is packed in their “ prairie schoon- 
ers,” as their wagons are called, and on they move by easy stages, 
seldom taking the trouble to pitch a tent at night, the women sleep- 
ing in the wagons and the men on the ground beneath them. There 
is plenty of grass for the stock, and the weather is pleasant. There is 
no especial hurry or worry: it is only necessary to reach somewhere, 
in time to put up a log hut and a shed for the stock, for the winter’s 
shelter. The little army of the United States, spread over a country 
as large as the Roman Empire, does its duty so well that there is only 
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occasional danger from Indians roaming away from their reservations, 
and the military telegraphs are now so far extended that timely warn- 
ing is usually given if war parties are out. So on they go, day after 
day, while at night comes an encampment which perhaps may be best 
described in these humorous words of Captain Derby, in “ Phoenixiana,” 
during a criticism upon a supposititious performance of an opera called 
“The Plains :” — 


The train now encamps. The unpacking of the kettles and mess-pans, the 
unyoking of the oxen, the gathering about of various camp-fires, the frizzling of the 
pork, are so clearly expressed by the music that the most untutored savage could 
readily comprehend it. Indeed, so vivid and lifelike was the representation that 
a lady sitting near us involuntarily exclaimed aloud at a certain passage, “ Thar, 
that pork ’s burning!” and it was truly interesting to watch the gratified expression 
of her face when, by a few notes of the guitar, the pan was removed from the fire, 
and the blazing pork extinguished. This is followed by the beautiful aria, “O 
marm ! I want a pancake ; ” followed by that touching recitative, ‘¢Shet up, or I will 
spank you!” To which succeeds a grand crescendo movement, representing the 
flight of the child with the pancake, the pursuit of the mother, and the final arrest 
and summary punishment of the former, represented by the rapid and successive 
strokes of the castanet. The turning-in for the night follows; and the deep and 
stertorous breathing of the encampment is well given by the bassoon, while the 
sufferings and trials of an unhappy father with an unpleasant infant are touchingly 
set forth by the cornet a piston. 


Nomadic habits, slight contact with anything human that is perma- 
nent, and freedom from the restraint which would be caused by the 
propinquity of neighbors have fortified these people in self-conceit. 
Although they will in a few months desert all their acres for something 
more distant, yet the traveller who stops at their cabin and pays for 
bad food is required to “allow” that he has nevef seen a finer “claim” 
or tasted better victuals. In truth, never was good food so spoiled. 
The best venison of the country is sliced thin, put on cold grease in 
a frying-pan (they never think of first boiling the grease), and fried 
until it is as tough as a chip and as full of grease as an Englishman’s 
crumpet. Once in Colorado a request to have an egg boiled was en- 
countered by the statement that “the lady knew how to cook eggs — 
she fried em.” And fried they were, being put in cold lard in propor- 
tions of three of lard to one of egg. Another “lady,” at the hint that 
a gridiron might be used instead of the frying-pan for the venison, 
seeing an army officer present, remarked, “If you can’t eat what we 
eat, you can go without. Don’t see the use of troops anyhow. We 
pay for you. Understand Sitting Bull is going to Canada to fight 
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Fenians. He will find somebody to fight there — never did here!” 
As the woman was paid five times the worth of her victuals, and 
as she, her “par” and her “mar” could not have remained twelve 
hours in their cabin had the military post near by been withdrawn, 
her sarcasms were a little ill-considered. These much-isolated people 
look upon themselves as Nature’s aristocracy. Perhaps if Robinson 
Crusoe were a king, they might be feudal barons. Their social stand- 
ing is sustained only by lack of neighbors. But on their own dung- 
hill they have none to overcrow them. 

The occasional traveller who may have been told that there were 
ranches on his trail, and that he need not take tents or camp equipage 
for cooking, will, if he be new to these people, or have regard for his 
digestion, find to his disgust that during his stay he is a vassal at the 
castle of Giant Despair. He is alluded to by his host as a “ tender- 
foot,” — a word which is supposed to sum up everything that is con- 
temptible. He may have scaled Alps or marched with armies, but a 
“tenderfoot” he will be in the estimation of his host, until he may be 
forced by circumstances to live a hundred miles further out than any 
one else, or unless he learns to carry food to his mouth with his knife. 
On the other hand, the only term of opprobrium which can be felt by 
these people is that of “Missourian.” Why this should be so con- 
strued it is difficult to say; but the name seems to imply all that is 
worthless and disagreeable. Settlers from Virginia and from Georgia 
are sure on first acquaintance to inform you of their place of nativity 
with a pride which assumes that to have been born there furnishes 
them with blue blood; but the Missourian only mentions the last 
place he tarried at on his journey to “the setting sun” as the spot he 
hails from. Some of these good people, particularly those who left 
Missouri during the war, seem to forget that fifteen years have passed 
since that conflict ended. Their isolation has given them plenty of 
time and opportunity to brood over the wrongs of the South, with 
none to assuage their wrath; and they are still as bitter against 
“abolitionists” and “ Lincoln’s hirelings” as in the days when such 
things were. 

The miners and prospectors are a much more agreeable class. Their 
summer is passed amid wild scenery and in a country abounding in 
game, in pursuit of a fortune which may possibly be attained by one 
among a hundred. These men find ea fascination in their way of life, 
and, though in the main unsuccessful, continue it as long as health and 
age permit. They pass their winter in some town where they earn 
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enough to purchase an outfit, namely, gunpowder, coffee, flour, sugar, 
and bacon sufficient for the summer’s campaign, and a jack, as the 
donkey is called, to carry the pack. Selecting a spot for their centre 
of operations, a small shanty is soon built, and the summer passes with 
much climbing, and much breaking of rock that suggests wealth, while 
they keep a keen eye for game and preserve a romantic belief in the 
speedy finding of a fortune. Such men cordially welcome the tourist, 
and gladly share whatever they have with him, excepting blankets, 
which every man is expected to carry for himself. They beguile his 
evening by relating quaint experiences, and hint solemnly of a spot 
where wealth beyond description can be found. They usually work in 
couples, each calling the other “ pard;” and very faithful each pard is 
to his fellow, becoming only more attached in case of sickness or 
disaster. They are, as a rule, an honest and manly race, leading a life 
which brings out many good qualities, especially hospitality, and, in in- 
jury or illness, even of a stranger, care, kindness, and tenderness. There 
is no monotony in their career. Each day brings its incidents, greater 
or less, and is cheered by the belief that the donanza is near at hand. 
Geographical distances are nothing to them. Fear they have none. 
It is a common sight to see a couple of “pards” on foot, driving the 
two jacks which carry all their worldly possessions, trudging through 
an Indian country, and informing you, perhaps, in answer to your in- 
quiry, that they have come from the San Juan country in Southern 
Colorado, and are bound for the Bear Paw Mountains in Northern 
Montana, as they have heard that gold can be panned there. Many of 
them have paced the line of the Rocky Mountains as far as they 
lie within the limits of the United States. 

In gold washings towns spring up as rapidly as Leadville has done, 
but the washings being simply on the surface and soon exhausted, 
the population migrates to other points. The once populous town of 
Georgia, in the Middle Park in Colorado, which was built by gold- 
washers, is still standing, with its Town Hall, two theatres, and streets 
of log-houses, and is now without a solitary inhabitant. Of course its 
Town Hall and theatres were of very simple wooden construction, 
but they were once really used for the purposes their names imply. 

In a new town, which is brevetted a “city” as soon as there is 
more than one house, the rumseller follows hard on the footsteps of 
the settler; then comes the lawyer, who immediately runs as can- 
didate for county offices, foments grievances, and shows each man 
how he can get the better of his neighbor. If there be a military 
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post near by, the officers are good game for him, they being pecuni- 
arily responsible, and obliged to obey the laws, which seem to be so 
construed as to enable a sheriff to arrest a whole column of troops 
even if setting out on a campaign. The lawyer's process of getting 
money out of the military officers is easy and very simple. A prac- 
titioner secures a witness who will depose to anything, perjury being 
looked on more as a joke than as a crime, and so never punished. 
The action or suit may be for pretty much anything; it was, in 
one case, for the alleged illegal detention of an animal which the 
learned judge described as a “ Rhone ox,” further stating that such 
detention was a “ poenel” offence. But the unfortunate officer who 
obeys the summons, however ridiculous may be the cause of action, 
must employ one of the horde of lawyers to defend him, so that, 
whichever way the suit may be decided, he at least is compelled to 
contribute something to the support of the frontier dar. In the Terri- 
tories justice is enforced when the United States judge of the dis- 
trict comes on his circuit, but there is no redress or compensation 
for the worry and expense of litigation. If damages could be given 
against the concocter of the conspiracy, it would be difficult to find 
any property to satisfy the claim, and a hint of punishment would 
only cause him to remove to some other place. The army officer on 
the frontier has a soldier’s dread of legal complications, and may be 
made thoroughly unhappy by suits which in the East would only be 
laughed at. A general idea of law is taught at West Point, but not 
more than one third of the commissions are held by graduates of the 
Military Academy, and these graduates find their general knowledge 
of law speedily growing rusty, while it never included the minute de- 
tails of the kind of suits to which they are subjected by frontier 
pettifoggers. With fewer opportunities than the business man at the 
East of knowing the nature of court practice, they fall victims to any 
attorney who brazenly begins a prosecution founded on his own 
familiarity with legal tricks and the assumed wrongs of his client. 
Nothing, for example, is more common than for ranches to be dam- 
aged and hay or grain burned through the carelessness of emigrants, 
hunters, or other people who have camped near by, and on breaking 
camp have left the camp-fire to take care of itself: a wind springing 
up fans the embers into sparks, and these set fire to the dry grass. 
Now, although troops on the march are by strict orders compelled, 
on breaking camp, to extinguish their fires with water or by cover- 
ing them with earth, the ranchman who can show a burned fence or 
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scorched barn (knowing that during the term of his natural life he 
might sue anybody else but an army officer any number of times 
without ever actually recovering damages) immediately finds out 
what military command has been within some miles of his ranch 
during some days or weeks before the fire, and straightway goes to 
a lawyer and swears that the fire was set by the troops. He brings 
eager witnesses to show that the fire travelled just the requisite 
number of miles in the requisite number of days, and that the barn or 
house, if burnt up, was magnificent in all its appointments and of pala- 
tial proportions. Suit is begun before the nearest judge for real, im- 
aginary, or consequential damages against the officer in command of 
the accused troops. This officer may know the charge to be trumped 
up, but he is liable to be arrested and to have his property attached ; 
and thus he is subjected to such worry as will usually induce him to 
submit to the most unjust drafts on his slender purse. If the writer 
has-dwelt at length on this feature of frontier life, it is because the 
abuse is keenly felt by army officers, and yet is hardly suspected at 
the East. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that an army officer on the 
frontier leads an idle life. Rarely is more than one of the three offi- 
cers of a company present with it, and this one must accordingly 
attend every day to all the company duties. The other two officers 
may be detailed on special service, such as commissary or quarter- 
master’s duties (and the latter in a new post will be no sinecure) or 
attendance on court-martial, or searching where lime can be found; 
or they may be on the sick list, or guarding the wagon-train which 
brings supplies to the post, or absent on the leaves which are granted 
. after continuous service. It is not infrequent for cavalry to be six or 
eight months on a campaign without seeing a permanent camp, much 
less a post where any of the comforts of civilization can be found. 
With small bodies of troops, where there are but few officers to form 
society for one another, the life becomes fearfully monotonous and 
dreary. 

Old posts are deserted and new ones built so frequently that there 
is little danger of officers or men stagnating through idleness, even 
were Indian hostilities less abundant. An appropriation by Congress 
for a new post does not represent more than a third of the real expen- 
diture. The other two thirds are supplied “in kind,” that is to say, 
by soldier’s labor. The money appropriation is only expended for 
such things as the soldiers cannot produce themselves. They cut 
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the timber, run saw-mills, dig drains, make bricks and mortar, carry 
hods, and plaster the inside of houses. The cavalry-man is fortunate 
if he can leave off digging long enough to groom his own horse. 
Frequently one man is detailed to groom, feed, and take to water the 
horses of several of his comrades. The American soldier on the 
frontier is certainly a wonderful being. He is at most times a day- 
laborer, slouchy in his bearing and slovenly in his dress. His one 
good suit must be saved for guard mounting, when his turn comes, 
or for inspection; and the nature of his unmilitary vocations uses up 
his uniforms faster than his clothing allowance can furnish them. 
He has little or no real drill, and has been known to go into action 
without previously having pulled the trigger of his rifle. He has not 
the mien or bearing of a soldier,—in military parlance, is not well 
set up. He performs the same manual labor for which the civilian 
who works beside him earns three times his wages. The writer has 
seen cavalry recruits, whose company was ordered to march, recalled 
from the woods, where they were employed at a saw-mill which sup- 
plied planks for some new buildings at the post, and where they had 
passed all their time since their arrival. On joining their command 
they were put on their horses for the first time, and started off, armed 
with carbines they had never fired, on a march of over eight hundred 
miles. If the recruit gives his horse a sore back, he will have to foot 
it; if he encounters Indians, he must fight as best he can. 

Yet in spite of this treatment, — which is virtually a breach of con- 
tract by the Government, since the recruit is led to suppose on his 
enlistment that he is to be a soldier and not a hod-carrier, — in spite 
of his rarely being taught his profession, or shown how to become 
skilled in arms or horsemanship, the American soldier is subordinate, 
quick to obey, ready in expedients, uncomplaining, capable of sustain- 
ing great fatigue, brave and trustworthy in action. The previous lack 
of drill causes much difficulty for company officers when in battle, as 
the recruit must then be taught on the spur of the moment what 
ought to have been drilled into him in camp, where in fact his time 
has been spent in wielding a trowel. But history, even up to to-day, 
shows that the knight of the hod faces any odds of position or num- 
bers at the command of his officer. If he dies firing a carbine in the 
use of which he is uninstructed (and even if he were skilled in it, it 
would still be a weapon inferior to that of his savage foe), he will be 
lucky if he has a pile of stones heaped up to mark his grave. If he 
lives through the fight, he will have become somewhat more accus- 
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tomed to the use of his carbine, and in the next engagement will do 
better work with it. The country feeds him very well, clothes him 
tolerably well, —if he can do his duty so as to satisfy his officer, and 
if he does not catch inflammatory rheumatism from sleeping on the 
ground, he must be content. 

Generally by the time a cavalry officer has reached middle age, his 
exposed life begins to tell upon him. The cavalry, being mounted, are 
called upon to do most of the frontier scouting. Some of the infan- 
try are also mounted, especially the Fifth Infantry. Infantry in such 
cases may simply be classed as cavalry, though armed with a better 
weapon, —the long Springfield rifle. Marches in the middle of 
winter occur only too often. In many instances the troops must 
march with cooked rations and abstain from lighting fires, lest the 
smoke may give warning to the Indians whom they are pursuing, — 
and this with the thermometer many degrees below zero. As the In- 
dian is as loath as a bear to leave his winter quarters, and little ex- 
pects the approach of his foe, such expeditions are often successful, 
if a “blizzard” does not happen to blow. This blizzard, as it is 
termed in Montana and Wyoming, or the norther, as it is known in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, is a strong, piercing wind from the 
north, which blows for some three days, and smites everything that 
is not under cover. If the troops are spared this blizzard, they may 
strike their wily foe who has evaded them all summer, and punish 
him, with no other casualties than those incurred from frozen feet and 
fingers, and in the fortune of battle. The quartermaster’s depart- 
ment furnishes excellent buffalo overcoats and fur caps, and men can 
march and can live on cold food in the middle of a bitter winter ; but 
when the blizzard comes, the troops must seek the nearest shelter, 
and use every means to keep themselves alive. In many instances 
their wagons are broken up for fuel, as there are vast areas on the 
plains where no timber grows. In the sudden changes of station 
which the Government is forced to make with troops, by reason of the 
smallness of our army, much suffering is incurred,—as in case of 
regiments sent, without halt for acclimation, from Georgia or Lou- 
isiana to the British line. But after the troops have become accli- 
matized, and have learned to be always prepared for the coldest 
weather, they like the northwestern climate, which is certainly very 
invigorating. 

On occasion of any military expedition, scouts are hired to dis- 
cover the position and circumstances of the “hostiles,” as Indians 
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are called, for attacking whom orders have been issued. Their re- 
wards are usually regulated by the importance of the information 
they bring and the risks they have run. Many of these men will do 
excellent service, and sometimes in a modest way. Many more, on the 
other hand, will lie fevdu until their rations are consumed, and then 
come back with some startling but highly untrue information. They 
have proved themselves to be not too good to burn the grass, to efface 
the trail of the enormous body of Indians they pretended to have 
seen. These men usually don a costume like that of the hero of a 
dime novel. They wear long hair, occasionally neatly bound up into 
a queue with a snake-skin. Sometimes they cut out the roof of 
their sombrero, to permit their flowing topknots to wave forth like 
feathers. They use much of the Indian’s ornament, often adorning 
themselves by sewing elk-teeth on their garments; they also im- 
itate some of the least excusable customs of the savage. All of them 
endeavor to adopt some prefix to their name. A Mr. Johnson, who 
was drowned in the Yellowstone, acquired the soubriguet of Liver- 
eating Johnson, by eating and pretending to prefer his portion of 
liver in an uncooked condition ; and he was as well satisfied with this 
name and the notoriety it implied as are Indians with their zodlogical 
titles. 

“ Squaw-man” is the name given to a white man who has married 
one or more Indian wives, and been regularly adopted by their tribe 
with whom he lives. With the exception of being of occasional use 
as an interpreter, he is an utterly worthless person. He has com- 
pletely left his own race and taken to the ways-of the savage, and is 
equally despised by the whites and by his adopted brethren. Many 
of the woodcutters who supply fuel to steamboats on the upper Mis- 
souri marry, or rather buy, Indian wives; but they do not form part 
of the tribal family, as does the “squaw-man.” Often it is policy for 
them to take wives from tribes which are dangerous to their safety. 
A wife insures protection from the depredations of her tribe; and 
when her lord and master is tired of her, or wishes to form other busi- 
ness relations, he simply tells her and her progeny to gohome. These 
men have the reputation of being most active agents in supplying 
ammunition to the Indians. 

At the border of the British possessions, sometimes “on our side 
and sometimes to the north, are several thousands of half-breeds who 
seem descended from French and Scotch fathers. They speak Cree 
and some of the other Indian tongues, but customarily use a French 
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patois which is easily understood. Their government seems to be 
founded on the old patriarchal system. They are strict Catholics, and 
are duly married by a priest, who makes occasional visits to them, 
and insists upon legally uniting in wedlock such couples as he thinks 
have proved this ceremony to be necessary. They lead a nomadic 
life, trading between the whites and the Indians, supplying the latter 
with ammunition, subsisting mostly on game and buffalo. The latter 
they make up into pemmican, — a large bundle of finely chopped fat 
and lean, seasoned with wild herbs, and tightly wrapped up in buffalo 
hide. This they sell, or keep for winter use. They travel in curious 
one-horse carts, in the manufacture of which little or no iron is used, the 
pinning being done with wood, and the wheels bound together with 
thongs of green buffalo-hide, which shrink as they dry. As these 
carts will float in water, an unfordable stream can be crossed by swim- 
ming the horses attached to the shafts. These people always camp 
with their carts in a circle, the shafts towards the centre, and the 
carts prove an effective barricade against any enemy without cannon. 
Their stock is corralled every night inside the circle. These half- 
breeds must be classed more as Indians than as whites, as their ac- 
tions, habits, and beliefs are inherited more from their mothers than 
from their fathers. 

A great and always remunerative pursuit on the frontier is that of 
cattle-raising. A well-selected range, near streams which do not dry 
up in summer, and with timber, or such undulations of the ground as 
would afford shelter for the beasts from the worst winter's winds, to- 
gether with a small capital, and reasonable care and exertion, will in 
a few years produce a fortune,— and not only a fortune, but robust 
health for the herder. The season when he is away from his cabin, 
herding up his cattle, is mild enough to allow sleeping on the ground. 
He is not compelled, like the soldier, at times to endure the blizzard or 
to sleep in the snow. Many young men engaged in cattle-raising are 
of excellent education and social position, and very much attached 
to the life they lead ; and well they may be, as it gives them all the 
pleasure the frontier can afford, with no more hardship than is good 
for them. Choosing congenial companions, they build a comfortable 
ranch, stock it well with books, and employ men to assist in the 
rougher duties, either by hiring them with fixed wages or giving them 
an interest in the herd. The day is passed in the saddle, the even- 

ing before a crackling wood-fire. The only time when great exertion 

is necessary is during the “roundings “up ;” then their whole prop- 
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erty in cattle must be brought together, the young calves branded, 
and the brands of their parents retouched if effaced. There is no 
animal near by powerful enough to destroy cattle, and there is noth- 
ing to prevent their yearly increase. The Indians may kill one now 
and then for food, but cannot drive them off, as their movement is too 
slow. Cattle-stealing is not so easy as horse-stealing. 

All these frontier folk eat, drink, and live, and after their manner 
' enjoy life. We can perceive that they have occasional hardships, 
but they have pleasures which may not be so easily understood by 
people who live in comfortable houses, and drive in well-hung and 
well-cushioned carriages, or walk paved streets. A life in the open 
air, freedom from restraint, and a vigorous appetite, generally finding 
a hearty meal to satisfy it, make difficult a return to the humdrum of 
steady work and comparative respectability. They have their place 
in the drama of our national life, for better or for worse, and their pur- 
suits and character must be recognized and studied by any one who 
would comprehend our great Western country. 


GEORGE Boortu. 











LORD BEACONSFIELD’ 


 ateeyon has the career of the recent Prime Minister of Eng. 
land excited deeper interest than in Germany, where he is a 
great favorite, and has had much written about him. Mr. Brandes’ 
work is a careful analysis of Lord Beaconsfield’s literary and political 
character, written when he seemed to be in the full tide of success, 
and presenting it in a very favorable light. In the Introduction he 
says :— 

“It will be my endeavor to apply a literary-critical method to the present Prime 
Minister of England. The study of the statesman, Lord Beaconsfield, through the 
novelist, Benjamin Disraeli, is attractive to me. . . . Lord Beaconsfield’s writings 
have not yet been made the subject of conscientious study uabiassed by party spirit. 
The portrait of the author has been painted in turn by Whigs and Tories, — polit- 
ical foes and political friends, — and hate or partisanship has mingled the colors. 
To me Disraeli is neither an object of admiration nor dislike, but simply a highly 
original and interesting character.” 


One part of his work the author has done fairly well. His criticism 
of Disraeli’s novels is thorough and valuable, perhaps more so than any 
other which has yet appeared ; and although he occasionally finds in 
certain passages a profound meaning which their author probably 
never thought of, he is certainly right in seeking in all of them, and 
particularly in “ Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and “ Tancred,” for the expla- 
nation of much of the statesman’s political conduct. But to draw 
Lord Beaconsfield’s political character correctly, it is certainly neces- 
sary to have something like an accurate acquaintance with the chief 
events and principal actors in English politics during the last fifty 
years, and this Mr. Brandes is very far indeed from possessing. 
The book swarms with blunders, often, indeed, of a trivial character, 
but at times, unfortunately, of great importance. The narrative is 
usually as unfair as Lord Beaconsfield himself could have made it, and 
the characters of almost all his opponents — particularly of Sir Robert 


1 Lord Beaconsfield. A Study. By George Brandes. Authorized translation by Mrs. 
George Sturge. New York: Scribners, 1880. 
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Peel —are unjustly drawn. “Thus we are told of Peel, of all men in 
the world, “ that it was not his strong point to discern ability before 
it had been discerned by all the world.” Hitherto even Peel’s enemies 
have conceded that it was in this very power that he surpassed all 
other English statesmen of recent times. : 

“When Canning,” says Mr. Brandes, “to whom Peel had always 
been united by personal friendship, assumed the reins of government, 
after the death of Lord Liverpool, in 1827, and exchanged the pre- 
vious Metternich-like policy of Great Britain for a new and manly one, 
which was crowned by the battle of Navarino, and took the applause 
of enlightened Europe, Peel deserted him, and placed himself at the 
head of an ignoble opposition against Canning which hastened his 
death.” 

We do not remember ever to have read a sentence so full of blunders 
and so grossly unjust. There is hardly a statement in it which is 
correct. For instance, Mr. Brandes seems to be ignorant of the fact 
that Canning had been at the head of the Foreign Office for five 
years, and that it was in 1822, and not in 1827, that he exchanged the 
“ Metternich-like policy” for a new one. But this is trivial. The 
two important errors are, first, that there had never been any, par- 
ticular personal friendship between Canning and Peel ; they belonged 
to different and in some degree to hostile sections of the Tory party. 
Secondly, although we think Peel's resignation, on Canning’s ap- 
pointment to the premiership, was unjustifiable, yet he gave very 
plausible reasons for it, and Canning especially acquitted him of act- 
ing from other than honorable motives, and disclaimed any right to 
complain of his conduct, while Peel carefully abstained from joining 
in that bitter opposition which undoubtedly did hasten the great 
statesman’s death. The two chief offenders in that unscrupulous and 
cruel combination were the Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey, 
whose conduct on this occasion has left a permanent cloud on their 
characters. 

Here is another instance of the injustice done to Peel. Weare told, 
in speaking of his carrying, when in office, measures which he pre- 
viously had opposed, that “this had been the case with the measures 
introduced year after year, in vain, by Sir Samuel Romilly for the 
mitigation of the barbarous penal laws, which Peel, as leader of the 
Conservatives, had always opposed as philosophic, sentimental inno- 
vations.” Romilly died in 1818. Peel, although he had before held 
subordinate offices in which he had no voice in the policy of the Gov- 
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ernment, did not enter the Cabinet till 1822; and soon after, as Home 
Secretary, he co-operated with Sir James Mackintosh in ameliorating 
the Criminal Code. He did not become leader of the “ Conservatives ”’ 
(a name, by the way, then unknown) until 1828. 

These are merely examples of erroneous and unfair assertions which 
are to be found on almost every page. We might quote’a score 
which are just as bad. Lord Melbourne, for instance, is said in the 
first year of his premiership to have become an object of contempt; 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy is described as feeble; Mr. Bright's 
somewhat brutal sneer at Lord Beaconsfield — that he was a foreigner 
without a drop of English blood in his veins— is put into the mouth 
of Mr. Gladstone, who never descends to personalities ; and the ac- 
counts given of all political events seem only made to show the supe- 
riority of Lord Beaconsfield on each occasion to any of his rivals. 
This sort of writing certainly detracts from his Lordship’s fame. If 
Peel, Palmerston, Russell, Clarendon, and Gladstone were such dull 
and incompetent men as Mr. Brandes seems to imply that they were, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s career loses a large share of its marvellous qual- 
ities. It is needless to say that any apology or vindication of Lord 
Beaconsfield, based on such historical statements, is of little or no 
value. The author fails, too, to see the radical defect in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s character and career; namely, the lack of a moral 
element in it,—of any apparent sense of right and wrong. This, 
however, in the native of a country which supports and implicitly fol- 
lows Prince Bismarck is not unnatural. The principal defects which 
Mr. Brandes seems to find in his hero are that he is “ unscientific ” in 
his religious views, and that he ridicules the doctrine of evolution. 

Lord Beaconsfield is unquestionably a very extraordinary man, and 
such a career as his, which even in France during the revolutionary 
era would have been remarkable, in a country like England is simply 
marvellous. It is no wonder, therefore, that it should possess a strong 
fascination for that large portion of mankind which worships ability 
and success, and should tempt even conscientious people to overlook 
much in it which the loosest principles of political morality will find 
it impossible to justify or greatly to extenuate. There is much, too, 
in his history to excite sympathy. Sprung from an ancient and deeply 
interesting, but, at the time of his birth and youth, a hated race, he 
found his lot cast in a country and among a people with whose tradi- 
tions and characteristics he had little in common. Conscious of 
great talents and consumed with ambition, not only was his blood 
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against him, but all the circumstances which surrounded him seemed 
to render the great political career, which from boyhood was his 
burning desire, absolutely impossible to him, in an aristocratic 
country where even Pitt and Canning, though gentlemen of honor- 
able family and pure English blood, had found lack of high connec- 
tion so difficult an obstacle to overcome. His father, though a man 
of culture and of considerable literary reputation, was a recluse, whose 
name we do not remember ever to have met in the social history of 
the time ; and, though possessed of a competence, could leave his son 
but little fortune, nor does he even seem to have been able to give 
him the great advantages of a public school and university education. 
After passing some time at private schools, the lad was placed in an 
attorney's office. Even when he achieved his first literary success, 
his position was rather an equivocal one. We are told that he was a 
favorite in society; but the society, we imagine, was hardly what the 
frequenters of the Traveller's and of White’s would have regarded as 
bon ton. The only well-known circle in which, so far as we remember, 
his name appears, was that assembled at Lady Blessington’s, —a sec- 
ond-rate and frivolous Holland House. His first political endeavors 
brought him notoriety, but little desirable reputation. His first 
effort in Parliament was, and deserved to be, a miserable failure. 
There is no doubt that he often chafed under the burdens of social 
prejudice which kept him down, and felt many bitter pangs at the 
too threatening prospect of failure. In his novel of the “ Young 
Duke,” written in 1829, when he was in his twenty-fifth year, he 
speaks of the torture which an ambitious man experiences from the 
suspicion haunting him in obscurity, that he will never achieve suc- 
cess or find his abilities recognized, as being greater than that which 
the wheel or the rack can supposably produce. With unrecognized 
or struggling genius — with Burke, shut out from the Cabinet by dull 
Rockinghams and Portlands; with Canning, kept down by Tory 
bigotry and Whig exclusiveness — he shows in his works a warm and 
kindred sympathy. A career of steady and uncheckered success, like 
Peel’s or Gladstone’s, excites in him feelings near akin to hatred. 
Although possessing (until his marriage in 1839) but a very pre- 
carious income, and deeply in debt, he turned away with contempt 
from the professions and from any remunerative occupation, cherish- 
ing the set resolve to get into Parliament. Thus, belonging to a race 
without a country, fettered by want of wealth and connection, yet 
determined to succeed, he started forth in his career as a free lance, 
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fighting for fortune, and in his political battles neither giving nor 
expecting quarter. He early became satisfied that his great powers of 
sarcasm and invective were his most formidable weapons, and he 
used them without scruple and without mercy. 

Ordinary humdrum political questions have never had any attrac- 
tion for him. It is probable that on many of those which have deeply 
stirred England —as, for instance, the Corn Laws — he had no settled 
opinions whatever, and he took no interest in them outside of their 
influence on his own fortunes, But he has always had, if not political 
convictions, certain political predilections and theories from which he 
has never swerved. He disliked and despised the Whig principles of 
government. His tastes and disposition attracted him to a strong 
monarchy ; and he obtained from Bolingbroke, whom of all English 
statesmen he most closely resembles, certain doctrines as to the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown and personal government by the sovereign,| 
which he has ever adhered to. Thus he has always believed that the 
royal prerogatives might be restored to their pristine efficiency, and 
the hated Whigs and middle classes might be excluded from power 
by a combination between the Tories and the masses of the people, — 
a belief which he has proved of late years not to be altogether without 
foundation. His first efforts, therefore, to obtain a seat in Parliament 
as a Radical by the aid of the Tories, and the half sympathy which he 
showed with Chartism after he entered the House of Commons, were 
not so inconsistent and contradictory as they appeared to be to that 
generation. 

Another feeling which has greatly influenced him through life has 
been his honorable attachment to his race, and his intense faith in its 
origin and destiny. These were sympathies which, when he first be- 
gan to write, it was wisest to conceal, although “ Alroy” is a Hebrew 
romance ; but afterwards, in “ Coningsby,” in “Tancred,” and in the 
“ Life of Lord George Bentinck,” as well as in his first speech on 
the Jewish disabilities, his theories are boldly asserted to the effect 
that the Jews are the sacred people, that the Crucifixion was a fore- 
ordained sacrifice in which the actors were as necessary as the victim, 
and that Christianity is only a development of Judaism suited to the 
Gentiles. Throughout his career, his Oriental origin, feelings, and 
tastes have always been apparent. His novels are full of turgid 
language and of extravagant and far-fetched imagery. He delights 
in surprises and scenic effects. His dislike of the commonplace, his 
love of display, of great titles and lavish magnificence,— common 
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alike to the “ Young Duke,” written in his youth, and to “ Lothair,” 
written late in life, when he had achieved the highest pinnacle of suc- 
cess and was one of the most conspicuous public men in Europe, — 
his partiality for aristocracy and for everything that gives a romantic 
variety to life, his oracular and paradoxical assertions, with which he 
has delighted to startle the House of Commons, and his fondness for 
extremes, are all Oriental in character. Such a man is a monarchist 
as a matter of course. If he ever feels kindly towards Republicanism, 
it is when it takes the form of extreme Democracy, — of Chartism or 
Jacobinism. 

The road he marked out for himself led to success, in the sense 
in which he always uses that word; and yet it is probable that only 
in consequence of an unforeseen and unprecedented political con- 
juncture did this success become possible. In 1841 Sir Robert 
Peel became Prime Minister, at the head of a powerful majority in 
both Houses of Parliament ; and in selecting his colleagues he omitted 
the brilliant novelist and satirist who had theretofore been his flatterer, 
—not, as Mr. Brandes thinks, because he could not detect talent in 
him as well as in Gladstone and Herbert, Lord Lincoln and Lord 
Dalhousie, but because he disliked the man and dreaded his extreme 
and paradoxical opinions ; in fact, because he regarded him as an un- 
principled adventurer. Nor did the steady support which Disraeli 
gave to the Government for three years change the attitude of the 
Premier towards him. This neglect, doubtless, barbed the arrows 
when, a year later, Disraeli began his fierce attacks on Peel. 
But this feeling towards Disraeli was not then confined to the 
Minister ; it was common to all parties and classes in. Parliament, 
except a few intimate friends, most of whom were leaders in the 
“Young England” movement, who had been brought within the spell 
of Disraeli’s personal influence. When, however, the breach between 
Peel and the great majority of his party took place in 1846, so firmly 
had that statesman united the political ability of the Conservative 
party to himself, that, except the late Lord Derby (a peer, and a de- 
serter from the Whigs), there was no one left except Disraeli capable 
of leading the Protectionists, and he became absolutely essential to 
them. Even then it was only with the greatest difficulty that a few 
friends like Lord George Bentinck overcame the dislike with which 
the country gentlemen regarded him, and procured for him a recogni- 
tion. These feelings Lord Derby himself shared for many years ; and 
so late as 1851, if Mr. Gladstone had accepted his overtures and con- 
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sented to serve in a conservative ministry, Mr. Disraeli would probably 
not have become the great party leader which he has been for thirty 
years past, but would have remained, like Brougham and Roebuck, a 
Parliamentary Ishmaelite, feared by both parties and trusted by neither. 
Once, however, having attained the position of leader, his great ability 
as a tactician, his patience, his deep knowledge of men, and his daily 
increasing acquaintance with the House of Commons gave him that 
ascendancy to which ever since his party, willingly or unwillingly, has 
submitted. After Peel’s resignation he softened the worst features 
of his style of debating, studied more carefully the tastes of his 
audience, and became, except when he made long speeches, a great 
favorite in the House which had at first refused him a hearing. 

His success was not undeserved. As Mr. Brandes justly says, he 
is “a great example of the steady perseverance of genius. He under- 
stands the art of striving and waiting. Few men have sustained so 
long a series of defeats, so much ridicule and contempt, and have 
been so undaunted by disaster and misfortune.” And he has like- 
wise proved that he is not only a great party leader, but that he has 
many great qualities as a statesman, which there is now danger that 
he will not get full credit for. He is certainly the most original of 
all contemporaneous English statesmen, the one who is least tram- 
melled by precedent, and who is least narrowed by the national 
insularity. His Indian policy shows this. We do not refer to the 
Afghan war, which has always seemed to us to have been unjustifia- 
ble, but to that policy towards India of which the principal features 
have been the visit of the Prince of Wales, the creation of the Impe- 
rial dignity, and the summoning of Indian troops to Malta. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Oriental mind gave him just those qualities for govern- 
ing India which an unimaginative people like the English usually 
lack, —the capacity of perceiving how wide is the difference between 
the races which occupy the Indian peninsula and the European 
subjects of the English Crown, and how much a really just govern- 
ment of an alien race may fall short of excellence, by failing to be 
sympathetic as well as just, and to attach the subject people to their 
foreign rulers by bonds of affection as well as of self-interest. The 
aim of his policy seems to have been to make the Hindu feel that his 
fealty was not to the Queen of Great Britain, but to the Empress and 
Suzerain of India, and that the national character of the country was 
preserved and strengthened by the English dominion ; and we imagine 
that he understood intuitively the Indian character better than any 
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other English statesman who had never been there, or even than able 
and hard-headed Indian statesmen, who themselves despised all senti- 
ment and pageantry, and could not understand why all other people 
did not despise them equally. Lord Beaconsfield’s method of con- 
ciliating India may fail, but it would seem at first blush to be more 
likely to succeed than Mr. Bright’s method,— which is to call the 
Hindus barbarians, and to express horror at the idea of employing 
Indian troops in European wars. It is a very characteristic circum- 
stance that his Indian policy, in the respects we have mentioned, has 
been opposed in Parliament solely on English grounds and as it af- 
fected Great Britain, without any further reference to Indian opinion 
than the assumption that, as matter of course, it must be the same 
as English opinion. The Asiatic Empire of England has certainly 
deeply touched Lord Beaconsfield’s imagination, and he may, as his 
English opponents charge, give it an importance and attention which 
are exaggerated and unwise. All his Eastern policy has been di- 
rected towards strengthening and extending it ; and the Afghan war, 
the convention for the protection of Asia Minor, and the inchoate 
negotiations with Persia in regard to Herat, look as if he had even 
dreamed of making the Mediterranean its western boundary. 

Had Lord Beaconsfield dissolved Parliament in 1878 he would prob- 
ably have kept a majority, — and he himself certainly fully expected 
one at the recent elections. The question why he was disappointed, 
and why the conservative defeat was so overwhelming, is not entirely 
answered by reference to the wide-spread commercial and agricultural 
distress, the unpopularity of the Afghan and Zulu wars, the alienation 
of the High-Church party, the fanatical animosity of the Dissenters, 
and the angry disappointment of the farmers. The combination of 
circumstances which gave the Conservatives their majority in 1874 
was unusual, if not abnormal. But, deeper than all this, Lord 
Beaconsfield has a radical defect which would make the success of a 
statesman in any free country uncertain. The ré/e which he has 
seemed most anxious to play was that of Lord Palmerston, — to become 
like him, the embodiment of the national pride and of the average 
national conservatism. But eminent as were Lord Palmerston’s 
abilities, unrivalled as was his experience, and consummate as was his 
tact, his great power as a statesman lay in his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish people, which, as Mr. Justin Macarthy says, resembled an instinct. 
This is the very knowledge of all others which Lord Beaconsfield 
lacks. Had he possessed it, even to a small degree, he would not 
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have treated with indifference the Bulgarian massacres, or have 
admitted, with cynical frankness, that the Afghan war was prosecuted 
for the purpose of obtaining “a scientific frontier.” The result has 
been that, while Lord Palmerston gained in his old age the good-will 
and confidence of the moderate men of all parties, and when he dis- 
solved Parliament, after six years of office, increased his majority from 
twenty to eighty, Lord Beaconsfield seems to have inspired feelings 
varying from bitter hatred to unexpressed distrust ; and a dissolution 
has left his party weaker in the House of Commons than it has been 
since the Parliament of 1832. 














THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


A STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION FROM THE LABOR- 
REFORM SIDE. 


Note. — The doctrines advanced in this article appear to us wholly erroneous, and the 
arguments seem easily susceptible of refutation. We have, however, seen fit to publish 
the paper, because the gravity of the subject discussed cannot be denied, and a clear and 
definite statement of the position of the so-called “laboring class” is indispensable to any 
intelligent exposition of the other side of the controversy. This writer has at least the merit 
of earnestness and lucidity in style, of sincerity, and of an intention to be fair and moderate. 
What he has to say is interesting if not convincing. In spite, therefore, of the fact of our 


entire disagreement with him, it seems right to give him room to plead his cause. 
Tue Eprrors, 


HE largest word in human speech is Life. The greatest earthly 

good we know is to be alive. Without this good there can be 

no other good for us. The dead are the gone out. They cannot even 

be; much more they cannot think, or feel, or act, or have. Hence to 
every true soul, life is priceless. 

As human life is the most precious earthly possession, so the first 
of human duties is to that life, —to nourish, protect, and unfold it. 
And the things which make the most for life,—these are the most 
precious things. 

The things which nourish and sustain life, —a sufficiency of these 
is a living. Without a living, the living would cease tolive. A living, 
therefore, is the first necessity of our existence. Hence, as the having 
of any powers depends upon our being alive, so the exercise of all our 
powers must centre upon the getting a living. This getting a living, 
then, is the bottom fact in human effort, by which every other form 
of human activity is controlled. 

A living can be gotten only by human labor. The very shape and 
order of things on the earth are such as to coerce man to labor that 
he may live. The only way of triumph over Nature is by obedience 
to the laws of Nature from this beginning. The Labor Problem is, 
therefore, the Life Problem of man, both for the individual and for 
society. 
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Our nation has started “a new order of ages,” as she herself pro- 
claims in those very words set upon her great national seal. “A new 
order of ages” means a new order of society from “turret to founda- 
tion stone.” 

As the foundation and framework of her “new order,” our nation 
established political freedom in a republic of democracies, and began 
her great career. But soon Slavery — the crudest form of the Labor 
Problem — erected its hideous front across her path, with full intent 
to devour the “new order.” At what cost the monster was slain and 
the pathway cleared, we all know full well. 

But scarcely could the nation take breath, before there arose 
throughout all the land a far more intricate and difficult form of the 
same great problem, namely, the Wage-Labor Problem. This is a 
question woven through and through the whole fabric of modern 
society in all the civilized world. What attitude will our nation take 
towards this problem ? 

In the largest view the Labor Problem is at once local and world- 
wide, —is for neighborhood, for nation, and for all the nations of 
the globe. This larger view it is not my purpose now to present. 
We must spell syllables before we can parse sentences. But, in pass- 
ing, I will say that doubtless the Labor Problem cannot be settled 
finally anywhere until it is righteously settled everywhere; that 
plainly God has so grained the brotherhood of man into the whole 
substance and structure of the race, that not any people can be long 
at peace which forgets any brother in any place, — yea, that the deep- 
est condition for the permanent comfort of every superior people is 
the struggle with might and main to lift all lowlier ones up to their 
own higher achievements. America cannot save herself from being 
dragged down to China’s low level unless she shall succeed, at every 
hazard and at whatever cost, in lifting China up to her own lofty 
heights. The oceans are all on a level ; God has ordained it so to be. 
And he has equally ordained it that the races of men shall be ona 
level. The oceans and seas of human peoples cannot stand on a slant 
from the heights of American freedom to the depths of Asiatic des- 
potism. Level it up or level it down, — level God wills it to be. He 
will drown out the New England town-meeting with the world’s base 
barbarisms unless the New England town-meeting penetrates into 
every village on the globe. 

I come now to what is the real question immediately before the 
American people, —the local Labor Problem. In this problem there 
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are three elements, — the Land, the People, and the Products of their 
labor. But the root of the problem is the People; and the life in the 
root is human nature. In human nature we find a disposition com- 
mon to all, but powers and capacities for effective work which are 
very diverse. But all these diversities clearly group themselves into 
three classes of persons : — 

1. Those who work best alone, as the small farmer on his little 
farm. 

2. Those who can work best together under an overseer. 

3. Those who have a special power of control, and are capable of 
that noblest of all arts, —the art of managing men. 

With the first of these groups, those who work alone, the Labor 
Problem has little to do. If there were only such persons in the land, 
that problem, in any present phase of it, would be unknown. It is to 
the second and third groups that the problem pertains. And these 
we will now consider. 

The two human elements in the Labor Problem, then, are great 
multitudes of people who toil in companies under masters ; and small 
sets of strong men who have charge over them. The former are 
called /aboring classes, from the fact that their labor is chiefly the 
mere drudgery of muscular toil ; or wage classes, from the manner in 
which what they get out of their labor comes tothem. The latter are 
called managers, because they chiefly deal with men instead of with 
things. 

I speak of the laboring or wage classes, and this phrase is distaste- 
ful to many true-hearted Americans. With much energy they deny 
that there are any fixed classes in America. That is a noble feeling , 
from which their denial springs ; and I could wish the case were what 
they persuade themselves that it is. But I cannot make the facts; I 
can only declare them. And the fact is that the status of the negro 
in slavery was hardly more permanent than is the condition of the 
wage-worker. A class is fixed when nine tenths of those who com- 
pose it can never get out of it: and nine tenths of those who now 
work for wages are as powerless to rise above their present condition 
as a slave on the auction-block was -to walk free to his own home. 
The fact is that a fixed, hopeless, proletariat, wage class is the very 
foundation of our present industrial system. 

There is a third element in our problem, — the land and all natural 
wealth. But this I will treat of only incidentally as it arises along 
with the others. 
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In the web of what has now been presented lie woven the follow- 
ing questions : — 

1, What are, and what ought to be, the relations of the people to 
the land and all natural wealth ? 

2. What are, and what ought to be, the relations of the toilers and 
managers ? 

3. What are, and what ought to be, the relations of manager and 
toiler to the products of their joint endeavor, and to the saved-up 
labor called capital, with which it is carried on? 

I go straight at once to the core of the whole matter, and that is 
the relation of the toilers and the managers. What is that relation 
as it now exists? How stand the toilers and the managers together 
in the great industrial system of our land? Mark me while I declare 
it, and let who will say me nay! 

The managers ave czars ; the toilers are serfs. 

Sometimes the managers are good czars, like a recent governor of 
Massachusetts, who seek from good hearts the welfare of their sub- 
jects. Sometimes they are bad czars, like those who shall be name- 
less here, whose bowels are like those of the crocodile, and whose 
jaws are ever ready to devour. But, good or bad, they are always 
czars ; this is their very function in society, who hold their subjects, 
the toilers, helpless in their firm, strong grasp. Czardoms are grow- 
ing up into colossal and portentous proportions all over our own free 
America! What mean the czardoms to freedom? The Labor Move- 
ment is the rising of the serfs against their czars ; and the aim is to 
abolish all czardoms, those of the good and of the bad czars alike, 
preserving, as thus only it can be done, the freedom of the people. 

I have applied to a large class of our best citizens — men of great 
powers and honorable position in life — aterm of reproach. In calling 
them czars, I seem to speak of them as men who are engaged in what 
is disreputable rather than honorable. To justify this I must point 
out one of the contradictions in this deformed human life of ours. 

There is a most important distinction, which should never be for- 
gotten in any discussion of the Labor Problem, and that is the dis- 
tinction between the character of a man as he is in himself and the 
Junction which he fulfils in the organization of society. We know 
well what character is. Character is the set of a man’s heart towards 
his fellow-men, and is good or bad as he seeks their welfare or ill-fare. 
But the other point is not so familiar. Turn your eye, then, intently 
on the matter of function in the organization of society. 
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Society is an organism. It may be likened to the human body. 
The body has hands and feet, and these have a function, that is, some- 
thing ordained them todo. The body has eyes and ears and mani- 
fold parts, and each has a function, that is, something ordained it 
todo. And each part is endowed with powers according to the place 
in which it is set; and is put in relations to the rest, and under law 
to do service in those relations. The body is a structure having parts 
in relations under laws of service. So is it with human society. 
Human beings are the living parts of which society is composed ; 
and the relations in which they stand form the structure into which 
it is shaped. 

Persons stand in relations in the structure of society. Are all the 
relations which actually exist right relations? Not by any means. 
Could it ever be right for a man to hold his fellow-man as a slave? 
No! The very relation itself is a crime. But, again, persons stand 
in relations. Is the character of the persons always according to the 
nature of the relations? Not by any means, but often quite the oppo- 
site. Slavery was indeed “the sum of all villanies ;” but was every 
slaveholder the sum of all villains? Not by any means; but on the 
contrary, many slaveholders were truly godly people, who strove in 
the place where they were to do as well for their fellow-men as they 
could. Behold it, then, that in the very foundations of society certain 
human relations which constitute the structure of society may be a 
monstrous crime, and some of the persons who stand in those rela- 
tions may be good in character. Such was a Christian slaveholder, 
the greatest contradiction of modern times. The same contradiction, 
in a modified form, appears in the relatiom of the manager and wage- 
worker. 

Where the relations are wrong, what ought to be done? The 


structure of society should be changed. A new order of relations. 


should be established. Right relations should be set up in the place 
of wrong relations.. And this transformation of the very structure of 
society, whereby right relations are made to take the place of wrong 
relations, is Reform, if it come peaceably under pre-existing forms of 
law ; but Revolution, if it come violently, making laws and forms for 
itself. 

This clear distinction between the character of a person and his 
function in any given order of society I am now to apply to the rela- 
tion of manager and toiler in our industrial system. And the more 
carefully we scrutinize the system, the more clearly do we see that, 
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good or bad, the manager is just what I have said, a despot. His 
function is the function of a tyrant. Be he a seraph from before the 
throne, yet this is the nature of the relation in which he stands to 
those who work under him. Do my words sound harsh and hard? 
I am set to tell the level truth in plain speech, as an honest man and 
a faithful American citizen; and I will endeavor fully to show the 
truth of my words. Here, then, is the gist and bite of the tyranny: 
In the very nature of the relation of the manager to the toiler in 
our present industrial system, the manager holds the “ving of the 
toiler entirely in his own power. The toiler cannot own the house he 
lives in, nor any house’ to live in, where he works. jHe cannot own 
the instrumentalities with which he works and gets his living, nor 
obtain the right to use them at his own choice. He cannot get a 
chance to earn a living, except as the manager wills that he may. His 
only right is to stand with outstretched hand and say, “ Please, master, 
give me work.” What is a lockout but the hard growl of the managers, 
saying, “Bow, slaves, or starve!” Now look on the other side. Over 
all the means whereby great multitudes of people can get a living 
the managers have complete legal control. The land is theirs. The 
buildings are theirs, both dwellings and mills. The raw material is 
theirs. The product is theirs. Nothing can the toilers own save 
their own bodies. The toilers who can own only their own bodies 
are indeed one step above those whose bodies are owned by another, 
but it is only one step. Now all this is in the very nature of our in- 
dustrial system. Does any one point to instances of toilers who have 
acquired property? I reply, Why mock men by putting rare excep- 
tions for a general rule? The toilers as a class cannot acquire any 
estate if they would, and would not be allowed the opportunity if they 


‘could. The managers hold the power and intend to keep it, and the 


whole shape of society is fashioned so that they can. And for a man 
to have irresponsible legal control over the living of his fellow-men, as 
every manager now has, this is the immeasurable crime of society 
against the individual. It makes the toiler the slave of the manager; 
for whoever eats his bread at the will of another, he is that other one’s 
slave. This power of the manager over the living of the toiler it is 
which is the very gist of the relation between them, and by the pos- 
session of this power is the manager made to be a tyrant. In com- 
mon speech, the name of this power is the power of discharge. 

Do you say that the toilers can change their place of work at will ? 
Even if they can, which is only partially true, in the place they go to 
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they must work for a manager, and so will only have changed masters ; 


and to change masters is not to change from serfdom to freedom. And 
it is freedom for all that Americans should seek. 

Or do you say, “Go West”? Do you realize what “Go West” 
means? Would you empty all our wage-workers out on the wide 
prairies, and end the wage system outright? This is what “Go West,” 
intelligently spoken as a solution of the Labor Problem, means. But 
this would crush the industries of New England into ruinous heaps. 
The Labor Problem is, How can the yoke of the manager be broken 
from off the neck of the toiler, so that the living of the toiler shall no 
longer be held at the mere will of the manager? ‘‘Go West” means 
the exodus of the wage classes, and the exodus of the wage classes is 
the death of New England. What leads to such a result I at least 
will not advocate. No! the cry “Go West” is, in the most favorable 
view, the cry of thoughtless ignorance. What is really wanted, and 
all that is wanted is, that those brave and capable souls who will not 
bow their necks to the yoke of the managing class, —that they shall 
go West. The West is the Canada of the wage serfs in our factory 
districts. But when the braver souls and the better equipped have 
fled to the West, that does not bring it about that there is no yoke 
on the necks of those who remain, and that the relation of the manager 
to the toiler is not a tyrannous relation. The tyranny stays while 
the power of discharge stands, whether that power be used or not ; 
and the tyranny can end only when the power of discharge — that is, 
the power of the manager over the living of the toiler— is taken clean 
away. Do you yield the case, and say, It is indeed so, and so it must 
stay? I have no reply save the cry, If so it must stay, America must 
die! For the freedom of the voter cannot be maintained who can 
work for the bread of life only as another man wills that he may. 

The root of the Labor Problem is the relation of the manager and 
toiler, and that relation as it now stands is in its nature tyrannous, 
The life in the root is a twofold desire, the desire for riches and the 
desire to lord it. To heap up riches and to domineer,—these are 
the two earth-hungers which reign in the heart of the manager. But 
which of these is the deeper? In some it is one, and in some the 
other; but hé that loves riches most is pretty sure, sooner or later, to 
become rotten timber, and break down. The finer a man’s grain and 
the more he is a born king, the more does it become evident that the 
love of lording it is the deeper and stronger love. So, then, the bottom 
strand in the most excellent manager’s heart is the love of lording it. 
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Every other power of his being is held subservient to this power. 
And this man with this nature is an irresponsible despot over the 
living of great multitudes in the industrial system of our land. At 
his mere will he holds the place where the many must get their living 
and the place wherein they must live. 

The manager is autocrat over all who work with him, and in no 
way responsible to any of those over whom he exercises dominion. 
His will is law, and the toilers must submit. The more docile they 
are, the better work-people they are. Docility is the highest virtue of 
slaves. Ox-eyed people, who meekly bow their necks to the yoke, 
are the ideal people of our present industrial system. The obedient, 
they dwell intheland. The toilers, therefore, must be will-less towards 
the master. But so far as they are will-less, they have sacrificed their 
manhood : for the life of manhood is a will that bows not to any other 
human will. Such a manhood the toiler can have and maintain only 
at the cost of starving to death, or at the cost of the destruction of 
the entire industrial system of the world. The rising of the operative 
classes to the independence of self-respecting manhood is the razing 
to the ground of the work-system of the world ; and what shall there 
be in its place? Thus do we see what the function and power of the 
manager is. 

I desire to declare the whole round truth of the Labor Problem as 
that problem stands to-day. I have declared the truth against the 
managing classes. I will declare it equally for them. Among them 
are personal friends, who have done me great kindnesses; and I 
would fain so utter the whole truth fairly, and so show the spirit 
which seeks the true welfare of all classes of society together, that 
they would approve me, even in the words which are severe. And 
for the managing classes what I am now to say is clearly true. As 
human nature is to-day, and in the present stage of the growth of the 
human race, industrial czars are a necessity. They are not to blame 
for being czars. This gift was bestowed upon them from the Most 
High. This function was ordained them in the nature and unfold- 
ment of human society. As men are, they are doing mankind the 
best service they can by being czars; and the more thoroughly and 
efficiently they fulfil their work, the greater is the service they render. 
I know how they are bringing together and training the crude mate- 
rial out of which a better world is to be made. I know that without 
them the capacities of man for co-operation, on any scale commen- 
surate with his destiny, could never have been developed. They are 
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the hub of the wheel of our present industrial system, the central 
gearing in the whole vast industrial machine that now is; and whether 
they use their power well or ill, they are one of the chief forces in 
modern society which are working out the advancement of the human 
race. Some of them at least, and many I hope, have a deep sense of 
the responsibility of their position, and do honestly endeavor to fulfil 
their duties well between man and man, according to the present 
order of society. All the true heart they show in this passing phase 
in the career of mankind on the earth will turn to them one day for a 
crown of glory and a royal diadem. To seek the welfare of all over 
whom they have power is the present law of their lot; and to all 
who do this, “ Well done!” will one day be said. 

But, it will be asked, if these things are so, why do you censure 
the czars and utter words which cast odium upon them? I reply, 
partly because so many of them are cruel, hard-hearted men, who 
trample upon the poor and oppress the weak, who rob the needy and 
devour the helpless ; but chiefly for a far deeper reason. As I have 
just now intimated, our present industrial system is but a passing 
phase in the unfoldment of the human race. Passing, it is soon to 
pass away. Even now the end is near. Even now the new day is 
beginning to dawn. I desire to proclaim the coming day, when czars 
shall be no more. And to help bring in that day I point out what in 
the czardoms makes them evil in their nature, so that the people may 
be aroused to purge them from the land. 

And with the new day that is to come, there comes a new attitude 
towards the czars, and a new standard of judgment is set up. To- 
day the good czars are those who, with kindly temper and in the true 
spirit of Jesus, seek the welfare of those in their power; while the 
bad czars are those who, with harsh and cruel hands, wring the poor 
and lord it over them. But the new time is at hand, when the edict 
will go forth from the Most High for the czars to abolish their czar- 
doms, for the kings to abdicate their thrones, for the men of power, in 
the industrial as well as political world, to submit themselves as re- 
sponsible to those over whom they have charge. When this new test 
" comes, then the good czars will be those who dethrone themselves ; 
the bad czars will be those who rebel. 

The Labor Problem is a question of manhood. To-day the man- 
hood of our people is being destroyed that riches may abound. How 
can manhood be saved without razing civilization to the ground? 
This is the momentous question now stirring Christendom to its 
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depths. Every former civilization has gone down to the tomb; and 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Memphis, Carthage, Athens, and Rome are 
now the funereal urns, holding the ashes of the dead, which stand all 
along the grand avenue of history from the most ancient times to our 
own. Has a civilization arisen in the New World, and in these last 
days, that can endure? 

The only civilization that can endure is a civilization that conserves 
manhood, and causes it to grow up into higher planes of character. 
Manhood means self-respecting, personal independence. The civili- 
zation that now is, is based upon an industrial system that destroys 
such independence. For such a civilization salvation can be gained 
only in one way, and that is through a transformation of the system, 
so vast, thoroughgoing, and complete that the new system which shall 
unfold shall preserve, not destroy, manhood. And what must that 
transformation be? Clearly it must be such a change in the structure 
of society, that under the new order nowhere in the broad land can 
the living of a man be put at the mere will of his fellow-man, — it 
must be the taking away from the manager of the power of discharge. 
What will this new order be? A grand fact will give us the clew to 
the answer. 

The Labor Problem, as we have to deal with it, is an American 
problem, to be wrought out by American citizens under the benign 
sky of American institutions. The American nation has developed 
the noblest manhood, and on the largest scale, that has ever been 
seen on the globe ; and all the world knows that we have the strongest 
government of which history makes record. This unexampled un- 
folding has sprung from our social, religious, and political institu- 
tions ; and these three are one. ; 

The political institutions of the land from least to largest are each 
and all the embodiment of a single grand idea. The end aimed at in 
them all is the good of the whole people. Massachusetts uttered it 
well when she called herself Zhe Commonwealth. And the one su- 
preme law of their structure, by which our fathers sought to secure 
that good was, that those who bear rule should be chosen by and be 
directly responsible to those over whom they bear rule. This is the 
attraction-of-gravitation law of the whole American solar system of 
society. Set now our American political institutions and our un- 
American industrial institutions side by side, and behold the hateful 
contrast. By our political institutions “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” By our industrial insti- 
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tutions the very living of the governed is entirely at the mercy of 
absolute despots, —rulers who are in no way responsible to those 
whom they govern. Our political and industrial systems are at 
organized war, and the first of all questions is which shall slay the 
other and gain complete control; for, as God lives, the two cannot - 
abide together in the same land. 

Nations go by growths not leaps. The Labor Problem is, How 
shall America grow out of an industrial system, all hostile to her - 
political system, into an industrial system in harmony therewith? 
The fundamental law of America’s political institutions is that those 
who bear rule must be chosen by and be directly responsible to those 
over whom they bear rule; and this is the law which works right for 
the best manhood of all. The Labor Problem is how to carry this 
law into the industrial system of the land, and so shape anew that 
system to this law that the system in its new form shall work also 
right for the best manhood of all. 

Town-meeting is the central germ of our political institutions. 
The Labor Problem is to carry town-meeting right into every indus- _ 
trial organization that exists, —factory, railroad, shop, and store,— and 
so make town-meeting the universal germ for every organization which 
may be made. And this is what must be done, or the republic can- 
not survive. Either the law of our political institutions must prevail, 
and all our industrial forms be shaped anew to it; or the law of our 
present industrial system will prevail, Freedom will be stabbed to _ 
death in the forum of the nation, a czardom will arise out of the 
ruins of the republic, and some throned railroad autocrat will king 
it over the land. There is no alternative and no escape. 

The tap-root of our industrial system is the power of the manager 
to king it over the toiler. But after the manager has kinged it, and 
the toiler’s work is done, then comes the second great question in the 
Labor Problem, namely, What shall be done with the products of 
their joint labor? To-day the kings divide the products, and the toilers 
have no voice ; Justice pines in a dungeon far away, while cruel Greed 
usurps her seat. This is.the way the kings divide. To the toilers , 
they give the meanest living they can force them to take ; for them- 
selves they heap up riches until these run to wanton waste. Steadily 
the rich are growing richer in proportion to the poor, and the poor 
poorer in proportion to the rich; and this none the less, even if the 
poor do have more and better things than in former times. And 
this increasing disparity of condition is greatly aggravated by the use 
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of machinery. Of the enormous increase of wealth which has been 
produced thereby, the amount which the managers and their staff of 
_ subordinates get is altogether mountainous; and so the disparity 
between the well-to-do and the toilers is greatly intensified. And 
this growing disparity bites like a fang into the hearts of those who 
toil and sweat to produce the wealth, and then see it thus taken from 
them. Now, if there were a just division, there is no reason, save the 
vices of individuals, why every family in the land should not have an 
abundance of all things good for life, and live in an elegant home 
which should be inalienable; and the amount that any one could get 
for vice would be very small. But the fact is to-day what it ever has 
been, — the kings devour the people, and compel the great multitude 
of the honest and industrious, who deserve plenty, to stay stricken 
with poverty. Yet the fault is not chiefly in the persons, but in the 
system. The angel Gabriel could not work the system without 
grinding the faces of the poor. 

For so sore an evil can a remedy be found? Can a just industrial 
system be devised and made to work, which in its natural working 
will wot grind the faces of the poor? The Labor Problem is to find 
what the just system is, and by what methods and processes to pass 
over to it, and to set forth in accomplishing that passing over. The 
organic law of the just system we have already ascertained to be 
that those who bear rule must be responsible to those over whom 
they bear rule, — that the managers must give account to those whom 
they manage. That fact of the first importance, which we pointed 
out at the beginning, with imperial behest applies this law, and de- 
termines what the righteous method of division is. And that fact is, 
that the labor of the toiler is his ving. The law in this fact we 
~have already ascertained, that the living of a man must be under his 
own control; for thus only can manhood be developed and main- 
tained. Therefore where men labor together, the just system is that 
the division of the products of their joint labor must be made under 
the joint supervision of those who do thus jointly work together. The 
factory must make full report of its doings to the operatives, and 
these must pass judgment thereon. Thus only is justice possible. 
Human nature is incapable of being fair with a person whom it holds 
in irresponsible power. 
e®The law of societary action which I have now laid down, goes 
right athwart the rights of property, as those rights are established 
in modern society. The restlessness of men and the rise of the Labor 
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Problem therefrom go to show that a part of mankind have grown to 
such maturity that they are able to re-examine all questions of prop- 
erty to their foundations. We did re-examine the question of property 
in man; why not in aman’s living? The age has come when nothing _ 
in this realm is to stand because it has stood, but when everything is 
to be investigated to the core; and nothing will be accepted and 
allowed to continue but what can be verified by axioms clearly seen. 

The foundations of the rights of property are to be re-examined. 
The perfect truths of life in this realm are to be searched for as for 
hidden treasures. Those who with me take part in that search, I ask 
to give keen heed to the distinction which I now point out; and that is 
the fundamental distinction which exists between the nature of the 
right of property in what a man makes with his own hands, working 
alone, and the nature of the sight which a man can have in the pro- 
ducts of the labor of other men working under his management. 
Hitherto the mind of man, dulled by greed, has been unable to dis- 
cern this distinction, and the two rights have been accounted one 
and the same. From the same low, dull tone of mind the manager 
has been wont to deal with the toiler as if he were a mere tool in 
his hand. That is the real ground of the manager’s view, — that all 
which the toiler produces the manager owns. If the manager saw 
in the toiler a man and not a tool, he would instantly feel that the 
man must own the product of his own labor. This dulness of vision 
is yet to pass away, and the two rights will then be seen to be differ- 
ent in kind. The right of a man to what he produces, working 
alone, is indeed absolute and indefeasible. But the right of a man to 
what other men produce, working under his management, can never ' 
be more than the right of a ¢rustee to hold and administer for the * 
common weal; and the law which gives him the greater right is a 
crime of society against the toiler. 

From the principles now laid down another important question 
arises. The moment you ask that the private citizen, doing business 
on his own account and employing others to work for him, shall 
make reports to them of what is now considered Ais business, the 
request will be condemned as an impertinence, and the cry will be 
raised, “ You are interfering with private affairs.” This cry is to be 
answered by the announcement of another essential principle of jus- 
tice in the dealings of man with man, and that is, that whenever the 
living of two or more men is involved, the business by which that 
living is gotten cannot justly be private from any of them. That the 
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business whereby men get a living together shall be public to each 
of them,—this is the eternal right: for thus only can men work 
together, and hold their means of living in their own control. What 
a man, working alone, does with the product of his labor, that is 
indeed his private affair. But the instant he associates with others, 
and especially has charge over them in gaining their living, he passes 
from a private citizen to a public official, and all the affairs are theirs 
as truly as his; for the living of all is involved therein, and only as 
the business is public to them can they have control over their own 
living. @ 
Here, then, is the order of thought. A living is the first object of 
all labor. A true manhood is possible only as the living of the per- 
son is in his own power. When a company of persons labor together, 
their living can be in their own power only as the business at which 
they labor is public to them. Manhood is always the first thing to 
be sought. Therefore in the conduct of affairs where many work 
together, that conduct must be public to the workers, and the right 
of the manager over the whole can only be the right of a trustee to 
hold and administer for the common weal of those who have part in 
the affair. 

Let no one misunderstand the nature of the Labor Problem as I 
am now presenting it. It is not that all present rights are to be de- 
stroyed, and no rights are to take their place, as most if not all of 
those who oppose us declare. The Labor Problem is how to put, in 
the place of the present deformed system of rights, a system of rights 
of an altogether higher order. And we claim that the justice which 
protects the single toiler in the possession of what he produces, work- 
ing alone, will also, if rightly applied, protect the toilers working con- 
jointly in the joint possession of what they thus produce; and that a 
system which will do this is of a far higher order than that one which 
puts the living of a hundred families at the mercy of a single person, 
irresponsible to those whose living he thus controls. 

This law, that the control of his living should be in the hands of 
every worker, is one of the deepest laws of manhood, and to carry it 
out is the great work now before the American people. We began 
to do our duty in the matter by destroying the right of property of 
one man in the person, that is, in the life of another man, thus giving 
to every man the right of control over himself. We must continue 
it by destroying the right of property of one man in another man’s 
means of getting a living, that is, of sustaining his life, thus giving the 
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right of control over that by which he keeps himself alive. Moving 
in this line, we shall end our work by establishing an industrial system 
like unto our political system, which shall be “ of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” in which the managers will be “ select- 
men,” chosen by and responsible to those over whom they have 
charge; and all that is produced by joint labor will be divided under 
joint supervision forthe common weal. 

We now come to the ¢hird question which must be considered in 
any adequate discussion of the Labor Problem. We have considered 
the relation of managers and toilers, and the relation of both to the 

*products of their joint labor. We have yet to consider their relation 
to that saved-up labor which is called capital. 

Capital is labor spent in “plant” for producing wealth, and this 
equally whether in land, buildings, or improvements; or in material 
out of which to produce wealth; or in the support of labor while in 
the act of production; or in the exchanging of different products. 
The fundamental question in this department is, Who shall own the 
capital? The right answer is plain. When the managers are chosen 
by and are directly responsible to the toilers, and when the products 
of their joint labor are divided by them together, then clearly all the 
instruments of labor and the stock, that is, all the capital used by the 
toilers and managers in their joint labor, must be jointly owned and 
controlled by them also. Zhe tools belong to the users-is an axiom 
in that political economy of which justice is the foundation and right 
dealing the fabric. The capitalists and the toilers must be one. 
Thus only can town-meeting be carried into all the industrial enter- 
prises of the land. 

In the nature of the case, if the capital is owned by other men than 
those who toil, the managers will be, must be, responsible to those 
who own the capital. Capital is the fruit of self-restraint, of a higher 
manhood. If some men in a community spend all they produce in 
living and pleasure, and other men spend a part in plant, those who 
plant a part have a higher manhood in this thing, and will gain 
ground and ought to; for the higher manhood must control. The 
man who eats his seed-corn starves, or serves the man who plants his. 
But there is a difference in the natural power of men to save and 
plant. Yet the republic can live only as it is composed of superior 
men, and men can be superior in this thing only as the power to save 
and plant is developed in them by exercise. Hence to bring it about 
that all our citizens shall be in some degree those superior men of 
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which the republic must be composed if it is to live, a system of 
business must be devised and put in operation which, by its natural 
working, will cause all to save and plant and tend their planting in 
every human industry. Of such a system those who are best able to 
save and plant must be put in charge. Thus their power will be used 
to save with their fellows, while all grow up together to higher levels 
of character; instead of, as now, to save out of their fellows, and use 
what they save as a scourge with which to lord it over them. 

That such a system is possible, yea, and practicable now in this 
country, every 6ne who has studied town-meeting may see. What 
is town-meeting but a gathering of the citizens of a locality in lawful 
form, to put out a plant of large sums of money, not one dollar of 
which is evér to come back as money either in principal or interest? 
And what is saving, in any reasonable sense of that word, but spend- 
ing ina better way? To spend all we earn as fast as we earn it, to the 
best advantage, is one of the fundamental principles of that righteous 
and wise system of political economy which the Teacher of Nazareth 
promulgated when he said, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
the earth.” This involves that all wise saving is simply better spend- 
ing; and when this is seen, then the work of the manager will be 
plain. He is first to work with the toilers that they may produce all 
the wealth they can in the time set for work; and then to work with 
them again to bring it about that those who have produced the wealth 
shall spend it in the most economical manner and for the best ends. 
Thus will higher manhood prevail, and town-meeting be carried into 
every industrial pursuit. 

The coming up of the Labor Problem as a question now to be 
settled constitutes a crisis in the life of the American nation. The 
law of that life is progress. Progress is change forward. Without 


' change, progress is a contradiction. Change forward is the taking 


on by society of new and higher forms of action. Whenever, in the 
natural unfolding of the national life, the time comes for the living 
organism to ascend by transformation into the next higher order of 
societary existence, then it is change forward, or die; and whoever 
tries to stop the change tries to kill the nation. The time is at hand 
for the American nation to change forward on the rising spiral out of 
the wage-labor system into the town-meeting labor system; and the 
great body of those who ought to be helping to make that change 
with least cost of strain and pain are hindering with strenuous energy 


all they can. 
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The managing classes are working the death of the republic. 
They do not see it. They do not mean it. They cannot be made 
to believe it. Nevertheless this is what they are doing. How they 
are doing it I show you in two lights. 

First, the foundation of the present industrial system of the world 
is a vast proletariat wage class, just one step above slaves; and the 
whole drive of the system is constantly and enormously to increase 
this class. They who compose it own neither house nor land nor 
estate; nor can they if they would. From childhood to old age, a 
meagre living is all they can get. They have no root in the soil, and 
little interest in society. In this country there is no standing army, 
and they can vote. The republic cannot endure industrial kings 
and a vast proletariat class. The life of the republic can only be 
found in abolishing both classes altogether; and this can be done 
only by giving to the proletariat a sure and permanent possession, 
and so a direct material interest, in the material wealth from which 
their living comes, and by making the kings responsible to the pro: 
letariat thus transformed. This change, that is essential to the life 
of the republic, the industrial kings resist with frantic energy. 

Second, the republic can live only as it is composed of independ- 
ent citizens. Citizens can be independent only as they hold their ‘ 
living and the means of getting that living in their own power. Not : 
riches but freedom is the life of the republic. A nation can live in , 
cabins, and be a free and mighty republic. A nation of slaves may 
live in palaces. Rome did, but it could not sustain a republic; and a 
nation, the chief part of whose citizens hold their living at the mercy 
of a few, is a nation of slaves. To-day the managing classes are 
driving the American nation down that awful descent along which 
Rome plunged into the midnight of the Dark Ages; they are chang- 
ing the American people into a nation of slaves; for they are work- 
ing a system with all their energy, and maintaining that system by 
every device, which is continually putting the living of more and 
more of the people at the mercy of an irresponsible few. Thus it is 
that the managing classes are working to kill the republic. 

And now we come to the most critical question of the near 
future. The thrones of the managing classes must be destroyed if 
the republic is to live. From this there is no escape. Here, then, is 
the momentous question: When the dread alternative is set before 
their faces, —to destroy their thrones to save the republic, or to 
destroy the republic to save their thrones, — what will the managing 
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classes do? This was the dread alternative set before the South, and 
the managing classes there rose to a man to raze the republic to 
the ground. Will the managing classes of the North do in their ex- 
tremity what the managing classes of the South did in theirs? This 
is the question that stands blazing in the sky before us. Or will the 
cotton-mill kings be more patriotic and self-sacrificing than the 
cotton-field kings were? Will the railroad czars choose the re- 
public before their positions of power? Will the autocrats consent 
to-become selectmen, when the republic votes that they shall? 
People of America, I set before you the question which is to try 
men’s souls, as they were never yet tried in our land. What the 
answer is to be no one of mortals can tell. But this, however, should 
be said. Never, heretofore, has a class of men, or a majority of a 
class, thus peacefully yielded their power. And when I see one of 
the foremost teachers of students for the Christian ministry in the 
land range himself on the side of the autocrats amid great applause, 
and declare that he will sacrifice the republic to save the civilization 
of the time; when I know that that civilization, but for the republic, 
is an arsenicated filigree-work, patterned after the pagan abomina- 
tions of ancient days; and when I hear some of the utterances of the 
Boston Monday lectureship, and the applause with which they are 
received; and when I see that these are but symptoms of feelings 
that are uniting the well-to-do people in mighty array in behalf of 
ways which make directly for the destruction of the republic, I quake 
with terror as I see the black cloud of doom roll up over the land. 
Yet how fain am I to hope that it will be otherwise, that men will 
arise, so many in number, so mighty in power, and so devoted in 
spirit, — Charles Sumners, every one, —as to be able to lead the peo- 
ple through the transformation in peace, compelling the obdurate to 
yield without violence! And if so this change could be effected, — as 
God grant that it may ! — then would be seen the grandest triumph of 
the nobler side of human nature which history has ever recorded. I 
cry aloud, and entreat that such a display of patriotism may be made. 
The hopes of the world are in the scales. Could that transformation 
be wrought through in peace, it would be something more than the 
sublimest triumph Christianity has ever yet gained among men: it 


would be the ushering in of the great Millennial Age. 
JESSE H. JONEs. 
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MR. POYNTER’S LECTURES ON ART. 


IL. 


N the lecture on “Objects of Study,” Mr. Poynter says that it is 
impossible for him to sympathize with either the aims or the pro- 
ductions of the large majority of modern artists. He recognizes a 
certain small number of eminent men who are artists in the true 
sense, and beyond them a few young painters whose aims are good 
and who have the sentiment of beauty, but who are hampered in every 
direction by want of a proper and complete education. Beyond these 
he sees a vast majority whom he can hardly consent to call artists, 
“because they fall short, on their own ground, of those qualities 
which are essential to the making of a work of art, however unimpor- 
tant the subject.” So far as I understand Mr. Poynter, from his pic- 
tures and his writings, he belongs to the class of men who, in every 
profession, rely chiefly on tradition and learning. There is another 
class who rely chiefly on personal perception and sympathy. It 
would be desirable, though it is not always easy, to unite a vivid 
personal perception to a perfect acquaintance with all that has been 
done before. In this lecture on “Objects of Study,” the lecturer 
mentions landscape-painting, and speaks somewhat contemptuously 
of the “tricks of broad effect to be gained by the usual water-color 
routine,” and of “the elaborate but trivial studies of surface or of con- 
struction which grew up in opposition, and, as it were, as an antidote 
to the clever but mannered dexterity of a corrupt school of landscape- 
painting.” Well, what is the student to do? If he paints broadly, 
his art can be described as a trick of effect ; and if he paints in detail, 
he is elaborate but trivial. Mr. Poynter says that “he must under- 
stand and see in Nature the great leading forms and masses of tone 
and color on which was founded the style of Claude, Poussin, Wilson, 
Turner, and others.” The advice is good in some respects ; the artists 
mentioned as models had a largeness of treatment in which modern 
painters are too frequently deficient: but a modern landscape-painter 
might reply that if he failed to attain that largeness of treatment, it 
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might be because he aimed at some other qualities which are scarcely 
to be found in three out of the four predecessors mentioned as exam- 
ples. Claude, Poussin, and Wilson had a breadth, and often a gran- 
deur, a seriousness, a solemnity, which it would be most desirable for 
modern landscape-painting to recover, and which may, perhaps, ulti- 
mately be recovered when present controversies shall have died away ; 
but at the same time those three famous artists were much inferior to 
good modern landscape-painters in the knowledge of Nature. There 
was a picture by an American, Mr. W. P. W. Dana, at Paris, in 1878, 
which represented a tumbling sea under moonlight, and showed a 
knowledge of the open ocean which'Claude never possessed. There 
was a picture in the same exhibition by an Englishman, “ Rough 
Weather in the Mediterranean,” which showed a knowledge of waves 
under strong wind, incomparably more thorough than that possessed 
by any painter whomsoever before the nineteenth century. There 
was a picture by Mr. Brett, “ Mount’s Bay,” which showed a knowledge 
of calm sea, with its changes of color and the light breezes playing 
capriciously upon its surface, in comparison with which the best calm 
seas of Claude are no more than early experiments in a right direc- 
tion. Mr. Vicat Cole knows far more about trees and cultivated 
landscapes than Poussin ever knew, and there is scarcely a landscape- 
painter now living, of any celebrity, who has not ten times the science 
of Wilson. The landscapes of Wilson, in comparison with those of 
a really learned modern landscape-painter, such as Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
are products of pure ignorance. I do not say that Wilson was desti- 
tute of artistic feeling, but I say that from the low condition of land- 
scape science in his time, he was undisciplined in observation, while 
Mr. Alfred Hunt is a thoroughly disciplined observer. Now, con- 
sidering these superiorities, it is unfair in Mr. Poynter to speak of 
modern landscape-painting as he does. The living workers in this 
branch of art know so many things of which their predecessors were 
utterly ignorant, that they may well be excused for the absence of some 
artistic qualities which their predecessors possessed. 

Before leaving this subject I may allude to an opinion of Mr. Poyn- 
ter, that landscape-painting must necessarily be put in the second 
rank of art, because “even if the impressions recorded be of the high- 
est beauty, it is still but a record and an imitation.” Mr. Poynter's 
argument may be fairly stated, as follows: “ Figure-painting may be 
creative. A painter who has the true gift of creative imagination 
may exercise it in figure-painting, but he cannot exercise it in land- 
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scape, which, at the best, is but an imitative art of which the highest 
success is to reproduce the scenery of the natural world.” We know 
by long experience that a figure-painter of the classical school cannot 
allude to landscape-painting without snubbing it. If he is gentle and 
polite, the snub will be given condescendingly ; if he is rude and ill- 
bred, the snub will be curt and contemptuous: but in one form or 
other it will never fail. The distinction established by Mr. Poynter 
has, however, the merit of perfect novelty. Mr. Poynter is the very 
first writer on art, as he will probably be the last, to venture upon the 
assertion that the creative imagination has no place in landscape. 
Such an assertion is absolutely without grounds. The imaginative 
and inventive faculties have as free play in landscape as in any other 
form of art. The imaginative landscape-painter may, and in fact 
generally does, so transform the scenes of actual nature that they 
become a new creation in his hands ; but he may go further than this, 
he may imagine scenes which neither he nor any other human being 
has ever.beheld, and paint them entirely from his imagination. In- 
stances of both are common among the works of Turner. When 
Turner applied himself to the rendering of a natural scene he always, 
in his maturity, transformed it. This, already, was a strong exercise 
of the imagination; but he went beyond it in the frequent invention 
of scenes which had not more reality than the landscapes we see in 
dreams. The landscape-painter may always alter the positions of 
things to suit his composition, and he may even alter the shapes of 
things, provided that he remains within the wide limits of geological, 
botanical, or architectural possibility. He cannot, in modern times, 
paint a birch-tree without giving it the common characteristics of the 
birch, but he is at perfect liberty, while observing those characteris- 
tics, to shape or incline his birch in such a way as to answer his 
artistic purposes, and he may place it in any ground where it could 
naturally grow. He has more liberty to deal with a mountain than a 
figure-painter has to deal with a man. The figure-painter cannot 
alter proportions so much as the landscape-painter can, simply because 
the figure-painter deals with organized beings in which certain propor- 
tions are necessary. The liberty of the figure-painter consists greatly 
in attitude and grouping, but the painter of landscape may group 
trees and clouds as he pleases, and give them what we call attitudes 
in mankind. A tree may stretch forth an arm near a river, and a 
cloud may be in an attitude of energy or of rest. As for grouping, 
every landscape-painter knows what a resource that is, and what infi- 
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nite varieties are possible in it. He may group trees like companies 
of giants, and clouds like Milton’s angels. 

Having noted this difference of opinion from Mr. Poynter, I may 
mention another before quitting this part of the subject. Mr. Poyn- 


ter says :— 
“It is not to be supposed that the Florentine and Venetian painters, who painted 


“the landscape of their backgrounds with such exquisite perception of the very 


essence of its beauty, never painted landscape pure and simple for want of appre- 
ciation ; it was because they felt it but an imperfect form of art which should rely 
simplyon its power of recalling impressions. Titian, indeed, has left us pictures 
of almost pure landscape, but they are rather in the nature of a diversion from his 
other and more serious work, being painted but occasionally out of the fulness of 
his delight in the beauty of his native mountain-scenery.” 

The absence of pure landscape-painting in the days of Titian was 
due; first of all, to the lack of public encouragement. The great men 
of those days could only paint landscape at a loss, while they were 
sufficiently paid for their figures, Even so recently as the days of 
Gainsborough, landscape would not maintain its professors, and with 
one or two very rare exceptions, —the principal being Claude, who 
sold his landscapes, — there was never any real encouragement for 
that branch of art before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Ruysdael lived in poverty and died in an almshouse ; Gainsborough’s 
landscapes were lumber in his passages.and garrets ; and Wilson was 
saved from starvation in his old age by the bequest of a small prop- 
erty in Wales. All painters before the nineteenth century, who were 
at the same time men of business, gave their energies to the figure ; 
but when they happened to have the landscape instinct, we discover 
it in their backgrounds, and sometimes in a pure landscape, such as 
those which Rubens painted for his refreshment. Any serious inter- 
est in landscape is a late growth in human culture. 

Now, with regard to the qualities of the great Italian figure-painters 
in landscape, I may observe that what strikes a modern landscape- 
painter generally is less the knowledge and interest which those great 
men displayed when they came to landscape, than their curious igno- 
rance of the beauty which lay around them and their indifference to 
its most charming and most significant aspects. There is not a sin- 
gle exhibition of the Royal Academy in London which does not show 
a far keener understanding and appreciation of Italian scenery than 
you will find in all the Italian masters from Giotto to Caravaggio. 
Titian knew most ; but even his landscape, acceptable as it is so far as 
it goes, is as nothing, either in knowledge of effect or of form, in com- 
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parison with the best work done in the nineteenth century. Though 
he lived in a mountainous district, he could not draw a mountain, and 
his knowledge of sky and water was most limited and rudimentary. 
In these three elements of landscape Titian was a child in compar- 
ison with Turner and Stanfield, and even in comparison with such 
a painter as our contemporary, Mr. Peter Graham. He drew trees 
grandly, and liked to sketch landscape, and had generally a very fine 
sense of nobleness in landscape as part of a composition, which is the 
best foundation for his fame in that department of art. 

Mr. Poynter has an admirable passage in his eighth lecture on the 
variety of accomplishments possessed by the great artists of past 
times in contrast with the modern popular conception of what an 
artist may be expected to know and do. It is well worth quoting :— 

“The modern popular conception of an artist, indeed, seems not to require 
much more than that he should be able to ring the changes on some one limited 
theme. Thus we have some artists who devote their lives to birds’-nests, others 
take a fancy to rustic subjects, another is celebrated for his moonlight scenes, 
others make a fortune out of sunsets, and so on; and that, not because a special 
genius impels them in those directions, but because they consent to the opinion of 
the public that it is sufficient to have a trick of doing one thing passably well. It 
is worth while to compare these aspirations with the idea of an artist of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance in Italy, when he was frequently not only painter but sculp- 
tor and architect, and not seldom more besides. We need not do more than refer 
to the great names of Lionardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo ; with Lionardo, the 
most universal genius the world ever saw, painting, which he brought to an incon- 
ceivable perfection, was only one of many pursuits; indeed, he may be said to 
have been rather an engineer who painted, than a painter by profession, to say 
nothing of the other arts he practised. Raphael, who was a painter, was architect 
of St. Peter’s for many years after the death of Bramante, and to a limited extent 
he practised sculpture. Michelangelo is well known in his fourfold character of 
painter, sculptor, architect, and poet. But we find also that Giotto, who revived 
the art of painting, was equally great as an architect; the campanile he built for 
the Cathedral of Florence is one of the most beautiful buildings in the world, and 
Vasari tells us of other works executed by him. Orgagna, whose frescoes in the 
Campo Santa at Pisa and in other places place him on the highest level as a 
painter, both as architect and sculptor has left two of the most beautiful works in 
Florence, — the Loggia de Lanzi, and the tabernacle in the Church of Orsammichele. 
Andrea Verocchio, the master of Lionardo da Vinci, is announced by Vasari as 


1 Hasty or disingenuous reviewers are so ready to misinterpret a passage like the above, 
that I may anticipate them by saying that few men living appreciate the qualities of Titian’s 
pen-drawings of landscape so much as I do,— the qualities which they really possess ; but 
this is not a reason for attributing to them qualities which they do mof possess. They are 
an excellent foundation for a sound system of practice in landscape etching, and have more 
influence on my present work in that art than the drawings of any other master. I delight 
in them for their manly expression of certain truths and for their nobility of style. 
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goldsmith, master in perspective, sculptor, carver in wood, painter, and musician; 
he ceased, however, to paint on recognizing the extraordinary powers of his pupil, 
and though Vasari says that he had a somewhat hard and crude manner in sculp- 
ture, the famous statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni at Venice would seem to give the 
lie to this opinion, for in life and energy, as well as in workmanship, it may be said 


to be unsurpassed.” 


Mr. Poynter, after mentioning these instances, goes on to talk of 
Baldassare Peruzzi, a contemporary of Raphael, who was both archi- 
tect and painter, spending his time in building palaces and decorating 
them with his own hand, besides which he planned fortifications and 
succeeded Raphael as architect of St. Peter’s : — 

“ The last work, and not the least beautiful or important, that he executed 
before his death, was the celebrated Palazzo Massimi, which, like the Farnese, he 
entirely decorated with paintings. This palace is justly considered one of the 
most beautiful and ingeniously constructed in Rome. I put the life of this artist 
briefly before you to show you the enormous gap that exists between such a man 
and our modern idea of an artist. . . . I do not refer to individuals, for among the 
few men I have mentioned as being the only glory of our English school, we may 
find one at least who, in the variety of his talents and the perfection to which he 
brings them, may be said to emulate the painters of the great Italian period.” 


The allusion here is obviously to Leighton, who is at the same time 
a great painter and a great sculptor, besides being a remarkable lin- 
guist. If.Mr. Poynter had gone to the Continent in search of illus- 
trations he might have mentioned several good instances of this 
multiplicity. Paul Dubois, who has added to a complete literary and 
legal education the training of a great sculptor and also that of an 
excellent painter, is probably the best example, but there are many 
others not so generally known. M. Edmond Yon is a skilful painter, 
an uncommonly graceful etcher, fully master of the craft, and one of 
the best wood-engravers in Europe. Fromentin was at the same time 
a clever painter and a most accomplished writer. Nothing but vulgar 
ignorance of the lives of great men in the past, or narrow jealousy of 
living and contemporary greatness, could blind people to the fact that 
comprehensive intellects, though not common, are still as much in the 
order of nature as narrow ones. The little mind generally succeeds 
by attaching itself to some small specialty ; the big mind succeeds 
better by giving itself a wide range, for the obvious reason that with- 
out ranging far and wide such a mind cannot get together the various 
rays of intellectual light which it brings to a focus upon a given point. 
Here is an example interesting to every American. Edison, the in- 
ventor, has never restricted himself to one narrow specialty of science. 
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Had he done so, his great discoveries would have been impossible, 
because the varied knowledge necessary for the mere suggestion 
of Edison’s combinations would have been outside the range of a 
specialist.” 

Another of Mr. Poynter’s liberal ideas is that he does not wish to 
exclude amateurs from the benefit of serious artistic studies. He 
says frankly, in the lecture on “Systems of Art Education,” that he 
does not desire to eliminate the amateur element from the school, 
because he holds that the judicious training of amateur artists is of 
great value in raising the standard of taste in the country. At the 
same time he “thinks it very desirable that they should be, so far as 
possible, compelled to look upon art in a serious light.” This is 
speaking the language of good sense, not of common-sense, perhaps, 
for such opinions are not very common, but of sense enlightened by 
broad general considerations. It is evident that the true interest of 
artists is that amateurs should be well informed, and they can never’ 
really be well informed unless they have some serious artistic educa- 
tion. The national ideas about art are derived, in great part, from 
the social and literary influence of amateurs ; it is they, far more than 
artists, who have the ear of society, and who direct it, for good or 
evil, towards what is genuine or what is false. The influence of Sir 
George Beaumont in one generation, and of Mr. Ruskin in another, 
has probably been greater than that of any Royal Academician ex- 
cept Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the present day we see in England the 
same influence very powerfully exercised by Sir Coutts Lindsay. 
The establishment of professorships of fine art in the universities, 
which are tenable by amateurs and likely to be often held by them, is 
another outlet for this influence. Since it cannot be suppressed, the 
best way is to recognize it and make the most of it in the interests of 
art. It is pleasant to see that the antagonism between amateurs and 
artists is less acute than it was formerly. 


1 The following extract from Mr. Gladstone’s rectorial address to the students at the 
University of Glasgow is very much to the point :— 

“In a recent lecture on Galileo, Professor Jack has said, with great truth and force, that 
‘greatness is scarcely compatible with a narrow concentration of intellect even to one 
family of subjects.’ I remember that the late Sir James Simpson, conversing on some ex- 
tremely small skulls which had then recently been discovered in the Orkneys, and which 
had been treated as belonging to some pre-Celtic and inferior race, observed that exclusive 
devotion to one pursuit and few ideas is known to give contracted skulls. . . . Absolute 
singleness of pursuit almost means a mind always in one attitude, an eye that regards every 
object, however many-sided, from one point of view; an intellectual dietary, beginning and 
ending with one article.” 
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The conflict between Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Poynter on the subject 
of Michelangelo may be recommended to every student of the fine 
arts as an intellectual exercise for himself. The student cannot pos- 
sibly arrive at an understanding of this discussion without taking into 
account considerations which are easily overlooked and which are of 
the utmost importance. Before abdicating his personal independence 
and giving himself up to the guidance of any critic, a reader would do 
well to ascertain what are those leading conceptions of art which rule 
the critic’s own mind, and of which all his decisions in special cases 
are little more than the varied expression. Mr. Ruskin’s point of 
view has always been rather literary than pictorial. Either the idea, 
or the moral lesson, or the statement of historical fact, is what inter- 
ests Mr. Ruskin, while the interests of painters, though they may 
occasionally include these, are generally and principally of another 
order. Again, so far as Mr. Ruskin has interested himself in art at 
all, his best attention has been given to landscape art. Painting in 
all its branches is much too vast to be grasped by a single human in- 
telligence, even from the merely critical point of view ; the best of us 
are but partially cultivated, and we have to make up for our deficien- 
cies as we best may, by the help of those whose studies have been 
different. Mr. Ruskin’s passion for Nature has never been a passion- 
ate delight in the beauty of the physical nature of man; he has 
worked much from mountains, but never, it is believed, in any life 
academy. Not that he has been indifferent to mankind: he has 
taken a sufficient interest in man, but it has been in intellectual and 
moral man, not in the beauty and power of the human body. The 
reader will please to observe that I am not finding fault with Mr. Rus- 
kin in the least for this direction of his studies, and I sympathize with 
him so far as this, — that no model I ever saw in a life academy has 
ever excited in me half the enthusiasm which I have felt in the pres- 
ence of noble scenery under grand effects ; and it has always seemed 
to me that the mind of man was incomparably better worth studying 
than his body, which in nine cases out of ten has to be transformed 
by idealization before it is presentable in a picture. But though 
I quite understand Mr. Ruskin’s tastes, which would be innocent 
enough in a private amateur, I see plainly that they have led him 
away from those studies, and prevented him from accepting that dis- 
cipline, which would most surely conduct a critic to the appreciation 
of the great artists of the Renaissance. Mr. Poynter’s studies, on the 
other hand, have led him precisely to that kind of culture which best 
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enables a man to enter into the spirit of Michelangelo. Here, then, 
we have already the elements of a conflict in two different cultures, 
but the conflict was rendered still more probable by certain peculiari- 
ties of Mr. Ruskin’s idiosyncrasy which place him, of necessity, in 
opposition to the Renaissance and to its leading minds. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s philosophy is, or was, imbued with a Christian spiritualism, for- 
eign to the Renaissance mind and hostile to it ; so that he is far less 
likely to get into sympathy with that mind than an artist trained in 
modern Paris, where it still survives with much of its original force. 
Finally, Mr. Ruskin is a real Englishman upon whom Continental 
ideas have taken no hold, while they have taken powerful hold on 
Mr. Poynter (not at all to Mr. Poynter’s disadvantage) ; and I should 
say that a real genuine Englishman, untouched by modern Continen- 
tal culture (as Mr. Ruskin is, notwithstanding his knowledge of 
French and Italian), is of necessity excluded from a quite perfect 
sympathy with the artistic theories and practice of the Latin races. 
The following doctrine, for example, in which it will be seen that 
Mr. Ruskin claims his share, is essentially an English doctrine, and 
could never have attracted serious attention in France or Italy. It is 
essentially English, from the great importance which it assigns to 
fact, and from its preference of fact to art. 

“Holman Hunt,” said Mr. Ruskin in the Academy Notes for 1875, 
“was the first assertor in painting, as I believe I myself was in art 
literature, that things should be painted as they probably did look and 
happen, and not as by the rules of art developed under Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, and Michelangelo they might be supposed gracefully, deli- 
ciously, or sublimely to have happened.” 

Before passing to Mr. Ruskin, who gives a quite just account of his 
own doctrine, let me pause a moment to disengage the responsibility 
of Mr. Holman Hunt. The reader will at once perceive the distinc- 
tion between a practical experiment, in which the artist merely tries 
for himself how a new principle in art will answer, and the promulga- 
tion of a critical doctrine which implies blame for all the artists of the 
past and undertakes to advise all the artists of the future. Experi- 
ments are useful even when they fail, and everybody should be free 
to make them at his own cost. Mr. Hunt, in his youth, was of an 
enterprising disposition, and undertook to produce a new kind of art 
in which past scenes and events were to be reproduced as nearly as 
possible as they happened. There was one great practical difficulty, 
insuperable even by the energy and self-confidence of youth. Some 
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documents could be procured ; the landscape of the Dead Sea or the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem could be painted from nature, and so the 
backgrounds of sacred history could be fairly true; but the most im- 
portant of all documents, the likenesses of the personages, were want- 
ing, and in place of them Mr. Hunt had to content himself with 
painting accurate likenesses of modern inhabitants of Palestine. To 
conceive the importance of this deficiency, when truth was the object, 
the reader has only to imagine a modern instance. Suppose that a 
painter ‘in the future had to represent Mr. Gladstone speaking at 
Edinburgh, but that no record of Mr. Gladstone’s features had re- 
mained. Not deterred by this, the painter undertakes to represent 
the scene as_it actually occurred, and goes to Edinburgh for the pur- 
pose. Who does not see that for such a purpose as truth in this 
instance, the accurate representation of Salisbury Crags or the Castle 
Rock, the careful ethnological study of the Scottish race, all go for 
nothing so long as Mr. Gladstone’s features cannot be ascertained and 
represented? However,I find no fault with Mr. Holman Hunt for 
making his experiment. He is a man of high principle, a man of 
strong character and talents, and his most important works have a 
serious interest likely to be recognized by posterity. Mr. Hunt 
blames no one, and would probably be unwilling to deny to others the 
liberty which he uses for himself. A painter, even when he seems to 
us in error, is exercising the right of experiment; a writer, when he 
enunciates a new dogma, involves in condemnation, even without 
naming them, all those who have acted, or are acting, independently 
of his dogma. When Mr. Ruskin promulgated the dogma that things 
should be painted as they probably did look and happen, and not as 
they might be supposed to have happened, he condemned every great 
artist of the past; but he especially selected for condemnation three 
of the very greatest, Raphael, Correggio, and Michelangelo, and he 
blamed these particularly for having preferred art to history. For 
that which is most essentially the painter's art in the works of Ra- 
phael, Correggio, and Michelangelo is exactly their preference of 
qualities to facts, and the preference, in each case, of one quality to 
others, of that quality which is nearest to the artist’s nature, — Raphael 
choosing beauty and grace, Correggio sensuous charm, and Michel- 
angelo sublimity, and each of them making use of his subject, and so 
ordering it as to set forth the quality of his own genius to the greatest 


possible advantage. 
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The reader is now prepared for Mr. Poynter’s protest. Speaking 
of Mr. Ruskin, he says: — 

“ Having ever been blind to the art, he does not see that this remains the same 
in spite of his own change of views. He goes further: he not only denies that the 
art is good because he cannot see and never has seen it; but he virtually and in 
principle denounces all art as it has been hitherto understood from the beginning 
of the world until now. He does not say: I mean one thing by art and you an- 
other ; he says, I will have no art; workmanship I allow and require, but not art 
of a higher kind. Of the higher art, in fact, which studies nature, not for the 
mere object of studying, but in order to know nature for the sake of selecting what 
is good and rejecting what is bad, Mr. Ruskin knows nothing, or at all events 
allows nothing. Such art, we are to believe, the great painter is distinctly not to 
practise. Correggio is wof to see nature deliciously; Raphael is #of to see it 
gracefully ; Michelangelo is mot to see it sublimely. This assertion that the artist 
is to have no independence of idea is continued throughout the lecture on Michel- 
angelo and Tintoret, and in the pamphlet on the Academy, published in 1875. 

“If Mr. Ruskin could speak his real mind about the Last Judgment, it would 
probably be something to this effect: ‘I deny the right of Michelangelo not only 
to treat the subject of the Last Judgment in a way in which it does not appeal to 
me, but I deny his right to treat the nude figure at all; I have never cared to 
study the nude figure, and have no perception or appreciation of its beauty ; when 
I speak of the glory of Nature and of God’s works, I exclude the human figure 
both male and female.’ ” 


It will be seen that the divergence of view between Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Poynter is too wide for any possibility of reconciliation. Mr. 
Poynter is on the side of the great artists, affirming the value of their 
particular kind of knowledge, and the artistic utility of the judgment 
and taste with which they used the raw material of Nature; Mr. Rus- 
kin does not care for their knowledge and does not approve of their 
taste. If you go to the bottom of the question, you will discover in 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching a fundamental hostility to art as it is under- 
stood by artists, and a desire to set up something else in its place 
founded on facts and morals. This hostility is most marked in the 
case of the most accomplished painters of the naked figure. “In 
Mr. Ruskin’s opinion,” as Mr. Poynter observes, “the introduction of 
the human figure is only to be permitted ‘in its subordination,’ which, 
as he explains it, means the place it occupies among ascetic painters, 
and such as knew not how to give it its proper, much less its most 
beautiful, form and action.” ! 


1 Before leaving this part of the subject, I would ask permission to reply, in very general 
terms, to some critics who have represented my teaching as being founded on that of Mr. 
Ruskin. Nothing can be farther from the truth. My teaching about art is that of an artist 
in full and hearty sympathy with artists: Mr. Ruskin’s teaching is that of a moralist, persist- 
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Mr. Poynter, in illustration of the importance of beauty, has felici- 
tously chosen a man of great inventive genius and most remarkable 
manual skill, who had no perception of the beautiful. Speaking of 
Albert Diirer, Mr. Poynter says : — 


“ His absolute want of perception of beauty makes us feel that in the sense in 
which we admire a third-rate Italian artist of the fifteenth century we have to re- 
ject Albert Diirer altogether. This is the meaning of Michelangelo’s words with 
regard to him and to German art in general. In a conversation with Vittoria 
Colonna and others, he says: ‘ You will find that he who was only a pupil in Italy 
has produced more with regard to genuine art than the master who is not from 
Italy. So true is this that Albert Diirer, even when wishing to deceive us, could 
paint nothing in which I could not observe at once that it neither came from Italy 
nor from an Italian artist; . . . we feel at once the difference.’” 


It would be well if, with the strong appreciation of old German 
artists which has sprung up lately in England, there could be a firmer 
recollection of this ever-necessary reservation, — that neither pictu- 
resqueness of subject nor manual skill in execution can atone for the 
absence of beauty, of that comprehensive spirit of the beautiful which 
adorns a subject in all its parts. When once the idea of noble, domi- 
nant beauty has taken possession of an artist’s mind and understand- 
ing, it emancipates him from trivial detail and conducts him to that 
best success which dispenses with small successes. It was not 
Michelangelo who would ever have spent six months, as a famous 
Dutchman is said to have done, on the elaboration of a besom; on 
the other hand, it is a mistake to suppose that his work fell short of a 
sufficiency in finish. 

The last of Mr. Poynter's lectures, that entitled “The Influence of 
Art on Social Life,” was delivered in 1876, at the Liverpool meeting 
of the Social Science Congress. It insists upon the value of really 


ently hostile to those liberties and principles of art which are outside of morals. The dif- 
ference, as the reader perceives, is not on the surface, but fundamental. 

1 Examine the Last Fudgment, through all its multitude of figures, from the highest to 
the lowest point, and into its extremest corners, and you will hardly find a face, a hand, a 
foot, a limb, or the smallest portion of a figure, no matter how difficult to execute, or how 
unimportant in its place in the composition, which is not carried to the highest point of 
modelling. The expression of every face, the movement of every finger, the subtle turns 
of torso and limb, are as exact, as individual, and as perfect in beauty of form, in the throng- 
ing figures which make up the crowd that stands beyond the principal circle, as in the cen- 
tral forms of the saints and martyrs crying out for salvation in the very face of Christ 
himself; or as in those of the dead rising from the graves, which, being the nearest to the 
eye, are necessarily carried as far in finish as possible. On these points the photographs 
from the Sistine frescoes, which are now well known to all lovers of art, furnish a complete 
refutation of all that Mr. Ruskin has written about them. — M/r. Poynter's Ninth Lecture. 
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good work, but here Mr. Poynter had little to tell us that was new. 
We all know that good work is desirable in those useful arts, such as 
the making of houses and furniture, which may become fine arts when 
prosecuted with taste and ability ; but we know at the same time that 
it is a costly rarity, and not, as it ought to be, a common possession for 
all who use houses and furniture. There are but small grounds for 
hoping that in the conditions of modern English and American life, 
vulgarity can ever be eliminated from common things ; but something 
may be done by understanding the conditions under which they are 
produced, and Mr. Poynter’s remarks on this subject deserve atten- 
tion. No doubt the first condition, in most cases, for beauty of pro- 
duction would be that the object should come directly from a skilful 
human hand, constantly directed by a human intelligence ; but ma- 
chinery has entered too much into the economy of modern life for 
this to be generally attainable. Machine work, and those mechanical 
processes which impose the uniformity of the machine on the labor 
of the hand itself, are not to be got rid of; but in some things, as in 
repeated patterns, they do no harm, and in others the harm may be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Poynter enters a protest against a hybrid often met with in 
England, — the mechanically produced object afterwards decorated by 
hand. He gives, as an example, one of the vases produced by mould- 
ing, the origin of which is the more obvious that the moulder has not 
cared to remove the ribs down each side, left by the joining of the 
halves of the mould ; yet, although the vase is obviously produced in 
this way, real artistic skill and labor are afterwards expended in the 
decoration of it. Again, Mr. Poynter directs attention to the foolish 
notion which practical men often act upon in England, and, I believe, 
in America also, that a thing which is essentially a monstrosity can 
be made tolerable by ornamentation. This is one of those notions 
which can only occur to people destitute of any serious art-culture ; 
but it is prevalent enough to be very dangerous, especially for the 
following reason: If it were once thoroughly understood that a thing 
ugly in its form originally could not possibly be made otherwise than 
ugly by applied decoration, then engineers and builders might hesi- 
tate a little before spoiling great cities with huge eye-sores ; but so 
long as they fancy that they can make their eye-sores endurable by 
sticking ornaments upon them, as confectioners apply moulded sugar 
to big cakes, there is but little hope that they will refrain from inflict- 
ing them upon us. Mr. Poynter is eloquent on the subject of engi- 
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neering abominations. The engineers have spviled the Thames with 
their hideous bridges ; they have ruined one or two of the very few 
good street-scenes in London ; and they may at any time, through the 
supineness of the government and the powerlessness of the few men 
who care seriously about these things, play havoc with what remains 
tous. If Mr. Poynter and his brethren could do something to awaken 
a sense of the becoming in the community, the time might come when 
the more glaring outrages against good taste would be made impos- 
sible by a watchful public opinion. It is not simply in giving a direc- 
tion to production that a distinguished art professor may be of use: 
he may raise his voice with effect in favor of things as they are when 
it is proposed to make them worse. There may be even a lower 
depth of ugliness than the common London street. It may be crossed 
by huge square tubes of iron, so as to deprive it of its one merit, its 
perspective. A public square, with a statue in the middle of it, may 
be simply dull and stupid in its design ; but some new ornament, out 
of proportion to the statue already placed, may relieve the dulness in 
the wrong way by making the whole ridiculous, A triumphal arch 
may have been erected in a wrong place on the side of a street; but 
there is still room for further error in putting an absurd statue on the 
top of it. In short, however bad things may be, there is generally a 
possibility for some very ingenious person to make them worse; and 
in an age like ours, when this kind of ingenuity is abundant, we need 
a warning voice, like that of Mr. Poynter, to save us from our own 
perilous activities. 

Puitie GILBERT HAMERTON. 





























THE WRECKING OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


INCE the late war twenty-six life-insurance companies have 
started in the State of New York, and to-day only three of 
them remain.. During the war six started, and but one of them 
survives. During nineteen years preceding the war ten started, and 
all remain save one, which was shamefully done to death in 1874. 
Of the thirteen now in the field, therefore, nine are ante-war com- 
panies, and these have ninety-six per cent of the aggregate assets and 
outstanding business. Twenty-nine have failed. Of the $17,000,000 
reserve, representing the liabilities, it is questionable whether one 
fourth has ever reached the rightful owners. Probably not three per 
cent of the gross $160,000,000 of insurance contracts outstanding 
—upon which, exclusive of the cost of carrying, the net premium 
payments may perhaps have aggregated $6,000,000—will ever be 
completed and paid. These failures have been, in some instances, 
brought about by swindling amalgamations, effected through the per- 
version of a statutory provision authorizing re-insurance of “any” 
risk ; in other instances, by inanition ; in the rest, by springing the 
receivership trap, sometimes collusively and sometimes unnecessarily. 
The following schedule presents to the eye nearly all the amalgama- 
tions, the company or companies named at the left of each brace 
having been absorbed by the one named next on the right :— 


Farmers and Mechanics’ Empire Mutual } Continental 
American Tontine Commonwealth New Jersey Mutual } National Capitol. 


Craftsmen’s } Hope 


Widows and Orphans’ Benefit } Mutual Protection 


New York State Guardian Uni 1. 
Amicable 
Standard } Government Security } North America 


Equally notable is the record of disappearance of the business thus 
successively transferred. The Continental, with $57,000,000 of its 
own, received one-fourth as much more by the foregoing absorption ; 
but when it went into the maw of a receivership, four years later, its 
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policy account had shrunk to $51,000,000. Similar operations in 
other companies may be presented thus : — 


In 1872 the Widows and Orphans’ Benefit, with . . + » « $13,525,000 
was absorbed by the Mutual Protection, which itself had. , 6,000,000 


$19,525,000 
Also, in 1872,the New York State, with . . . . . . . « «+ $3,536,000 
and the Amicable, with . . 0 + © © « 55832000 
were taken by the Guardian, which itself his. © © © © « 23,214,000 
——-_ 37,882,000 
Also, in 1872, the Mutual Protection was taken by the Guardian, which thus 
represented atotalof .. . $47,407,000 
Two years later, when the Guardian was ‘itself ewallowed by the Usinweal, 
Daltrs Aline © joe ete eos ere se «se os 0 es. eto 





Amount disappeared . . . . «© « - «© « «© «© «© «+ $19,047,000 


In 1871 the Standard, with. . . + + « $2,766,000 


was taken by the Government Security, which itself had. . 1,214,000 
$3,980,000 


In 1874 the Government Security carried over to the North America . . . 2,778,000 
Amount disappeared . . . . . «© + + «© «© «© «© « $1,202,000 





The Government Security, with . . . + « $2,778,000 
was taken by the North America, which itself hed + + + 30,138,000 
———_ $32,916,000 
The next year the North America was swallowed by the Universal, taking 
as ce @S th e mn oe 8 6 8 6 ee ed ee FS 
Amount disappeared . . . . . . +--+ + «+ «+ «+ $6,778,000 
In 1874 the Guardian, with. . . . eee oo «9, « Ries 
and in 1875 the North America, with 4 ‘ie. » «0. Ree 
were taken by the Universal, which itself had os + + + Bee 
———_ $72,820,000 
In 1877 the Universal went into suspension, with . . . . . . ~. «+ « 25,655,000 


Amount disappeared . . . . «© + + + «© «© «© «© + $47,165,000 


SUMMARY. 
Disappeared in transfers of five companies to Universal. . . . . . . $19,047,000 
Disappeared in transfers of two companies to North America. . . . . 1,202,000 
Disappeared in transfers of three companies to Universal .. . . . . 6,778,000 
Disappeared within Universal. . . . » - -+ + + © + © © «© + © + 47,165,000 
Total disappeared. . . . « » + « «+ «© + «© «© «+ $74,192,000 


[This schedule, it is proper to say, is only approximate in amounts, perfect exactness 
being neither necessary to the purpose nor possible. The transfers were not fully com- 
pleted in all cases; accounts were in some instances falsified ; dates of reports and of 
transfers are not the same ; and it is impossible to separate amounts digested by absorbing 
companies from such portions of those companies’ own business as dropped out during the 
terms covered. Yet the account is close enough to show the exceedingly phenomenal cold- 
ness of the official atmosphere in which this volume of insurance was “ frozen out.”] 
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These transactions, in which the wishes and interests of the owners 
of assets were treated as a/tunde, were bargains and sales arranged in 
back offices. The State’s guardianship had not then reached its 
later development under which the watch-dog steals the meat him- 
self; but it made no attempt to intervene, except by appointing 
receivers in some cases to fight over the fragments. In other cases, 
where receivership was the first formal step in liquidation, the State’s 
action was little better. Obviously, as the sole ground for interference 
is that it may avert a wrong from the parties concerned and lighten 
their losses, the State has no right to act unnecessarily; nay, it is 
bound not only to avoid premature action, but first to exhaust every 
curative resource. Liabilities are not the outstanding risks, but what 
is called “ reserve,” — to wit, the sum which, together with all future 
premiums receivable, will suffice, at the assumed interest rate, to meet 
demands as they mature. Insolvency, by the legal standard, consists 
in deficiency of this reserve; but only one company (if any) has 
failed by inability to meet obligations already due. The insolvency is 
technical, not commercial, meaning that at some future time the com- 
pany may be expected to fall into such condition. But the legal - 
standard, as a rule from which no variation is tolerated, is a glaringly 
false one. It overstates mortality and expenses ; understates interest ; 
ignores utterly all differences between companies in premium rates, 
reputation, risks, management, and ether matters. The State is like 
a physician, who, finding a patient showing symptoms of organic 
disease, should kill him at once, lest he may die of the complaint 
hereafter, — save that the State forces its way in as a practitioner, 
without summons, and sometimes against protest. 

In Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Arkansas the State official in 
charge, in case of technical insolvency in home companies, must seek 
for evidence of fraud, recklessness, or gross incompetence ; finding 
none, he may allow a year for recuperation, and at the end of that 
time a second year, if he sees reasonable ground for hope. In Min- 
nesota the law is the same, except that no renewal of the grant is 
authorized. In Connecticut, in case assets are not less than three 
fourths what the law prescribes, the commissioner may ask a receiver- 
ship, and the court may grant it; if the deficit exceeds one fourth, the 
application and granting are made obligatory. In all other States 
having statutes on the subject, the cure for technical insolvency is 
immediate decapitation. 
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CASE OF THE GLOBE, 


The peculiarly wolfish methods of the State’s guardianship of life- 
insurance trusts are well illustrated by the case of the latest failed 
company, the Globe. Organized in 1864, at the height of paper 
inflation, it never attained more than a third-class position, and was 
one of two or three known in the profession as “family” companies. 
Of the $100,000 capital stock required by the general law of 1853, the 
president and his son held seven tenths, thus controlling the several 
millions of assets. Two sons of the president successively filled the 
post of secretary. The management was always close, and enough of 
its affairs was, or should have been, long known by the Insurance 
Superintendent to put him on inquiry. At the end of 1877 the annual 
report stated the assets at $4,194,738, and the surplus (not treating 
capital as a liability) $213,597. In May following, the deputy su- 
perintendent made a personal examination, which reduced the assets 
to $3,609,265, —the difference occurring mainly in the real-estate 
valuations, — making a deficit of $378,739 as towards policy-hold- 
ers. Theretypon pressure was brought to bear upon the president, 
under which, as the price of further forbearance, he absolutely 
surrendered to the company a $120,000 mortgage which he had 
previously loaned to it to appear as assets, and also gave the com- 
pany’s counsel a trust deed of his ‘controlling interest in the stock, 
for voting purposes, whereby the lawyer was enabled to promise an 
entire change of control within three months. The superintendent 
then placed his subordinate’s report in a pigeon-hole, and made up 
another balance-sheet, which restored to the assets the amount before 
stricken out, and showed a surplus of $163,117 as towards policy- 
holders; he also gave a certificate as to “the condition of the com- 
pany as now arrived at,” and expressed his “ pleasure in stating that 
if the management, when changed, displays vigor, economy, and 
ability, the company will be a success, thus justifying the anticipation 
of those who have suggested and accepted this method as now 
adopted.” The president retained his place, and the entire matter 
was withheld from the light until it was laid before the Assembly in 
February, 1879. On January 1, in that year, the superintendent 
publicly announced, as the result of an examination made October 30, 
1878, a surplus of $238,322 as towards policy-holders, and certified 
also his gratification “that the foregoing result shows a surplus with 
which [the company] should be enabled to do a flourishing and 
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prosperous business.” But the company’s annual report of the same 
date showed a surplus of only $179,076. 

In spite of these statements, rumors began to spread, and the 
expected change of management was made. To the surprise, how- 
ever, of those who had hoped’to see the company pass into control of a 
man whose name would be a promise of restoration, a gentleman little 
known, and wholly unfamiliar with the business, was made president : 
it was afterwards said that his interest in the concern was merely 
nominal, and that the intent was to convert him into a receiver. In 
the middle of May, 1879, the superintendent suddenly professed to 
have doubts about the company, to which he had recently given one 
of his “extra gilt” certificates of good health, and demanded of the 
new president a statement of condition as of May 1. This was 
promised, and on May 16 the superintendent was informed that the 
committee of trustees was “continuously and earnestly progressing 
with its labors,” and that the result would be forwarded at an early 
day. Twelve days later the trustees, claiming to have discovered 
that, instead of the alleged surplus, there was really a deficit of over 
half a million dollars, induced the State attorney-general to apply to 
the Supreme Court for an order appointing the president receiver. 
Hearing a rumor of this, the superintendent telegraphed to his 
deputy, who was in the city, to find out and “ write me, so that I will 
have some information.” On receiving a reply he moved, in Ads turn, 


‘ by addressing the attorney-general, recommending a receivership 


in the mode prescribed for him in the general insurance law, but 
objecting to the appointment of the president as improper. 

Then ensued a three-weeks’ contest, which furnished a new para- 
graph to the press almost daily. At the first publication of the 
matter, policy-holders took alarm. A hurried meeting was held, and 
sixty policy-holders resident in the city, some of them rich and well- 
known citizens, united in a protest, which was presented to the 
Supreme Court concurrently with the application. They averred that 
this application, which was made returnable in forty-eight hours, was 
but one step in a deliberate wrecking scheme, and that it had been 
kept a profound secret, with intent that the members should be taken 
by surprise. They concluded their protest thus :— 


“Your petitioners believe that the interests of the company and of the policy- 
holders will be most adversely affected by the appointment of a receiver; that in 
that direction there is nothing for the policy-holders but absolute and most com- 
plete ruin of all their interests; and, on the contrary, they believe that with 
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common prudence in the management of the affairs of the company, and with the 
co-operation of the policy-holders in reducing their policies, the company can be 
saved, and long years of usefulness insured for it; that the undersigned policy- 
holders are willing to scale their several policies in order to prevent the appoint- 
ment of a receiver; and your petitioners pray that the proceedings for the 
appointment of a receiver may be suspended until such time as all the policy- 
holders may be communicated with, and until they may have an opportunity of 
similarly scaling their policies.” 

The company’s metropolitan agent, who claimed to represent four 
hundred persons whom he had induced to become riembers, denounced 
the proposed receivership as no better than highway robbery. A num- 
ber of members wrote to the newspapers in their own names, offering, 
for themselves and others, a reduction of their claims to any necessary 
extent as preferable to receivership ; several members’ meetings were 
also held, at which persons were present who claimed, as former 
agents of the company in eight or ten States, to represent some 7,000 
of the 8,000 members, and the expression was in the same vein, 
namely, a desire to avoid receivership at any cost, and a demand that 
time enough should be given to admit of co-operation. At the hearing 
of the case before Judge Westbrook, these various petitions and 
resolutions, supported by a number of affidavits by members, were 
presented by a committee of agents and managers, while counsel for 
policy-holders despairingly urged postponement, even for eight days. 
The attorney-general objected, saying it was his duty, on behalf of 
the policy-holders, to press his motion for a receiver. The judge said 
“he agreed with the attorney-general that the policy-holders had no 
legal right to come into court in a matter of this kind, but that 
hearings had sometimes been granted as a matter of courtesy.” 

A receiver was appointed on the following day. A week later the 
attorney-general, apparently dissatisfied that the place did not fall to 
the president, obtained from another supreme-court judge an order 
changing the place of trial from Albany to New York City. As soon 
as he learned of this, the superintendent procured from judge No. 1 
an order staying proceedings under the order of judge No. 2 until 
after the hearing and determination or a motion to vacate that order. 
This order for a stay of the dictum of judge No. 2 was served on the 
counsel for the trustees,— who were also dissatisfied, and he 
instantly hied to a third judge, and called “check” against his 
opponents, by procuring an order vacating the order of judge No. I, 
made some days before, and appointing a receiver. The next day, 
however, No. 3 took the back track, and revoked his order of his own 
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motion, on the ground that when he issued it he did not have the 
facts of the case before him. A week later the receiver appointed 
by No. 1 was allowed to file his bond and take possession, and the 
controversy ended. 

The company’s affairs having thus passed out of sight, the case 
must be left at this point. The receiver is a bank president, who 
drew $17,500 for less than a year’s service in the réceivership of a 
savings bank, to which he was appointed by the same judge who 
again appointed him in this case. The following paragraph, from a 
letter written by an attorney who has figured prominently in receiver- 
ship matters, published in the New York “Times” of June 3, 1879, 
is suggestive : — 

“ An appointment as receiver of the Globe, with its $3,000,000 of assets, at five 
per cent, is worth, in commissions alone, $150,000. The position of counsel for 
the receiver, with the vast number of mortgages to foreclose, and references, will 
bring in at least $300,000; the patronage, such as referees, actuaries, clerks, 
printing, stenographers, etc., at least $150,000 more.” 

As the writer of this letter was at that time opposing the receiver- 
ship, he perhaps somewhat overstated the figures; yet, after making 
sufficient allowance for exaggeration, there is enough left to explain 
the anxiety of some of the contestants that the interests of policy- 
holders should not be endangered by consignment to a receiver. 

If space permitted, and it were consonant with the purpose of this 
article to engage in a technical discussion, it would not be difficult to 
show that strict compliance with the letter of such rather imperfect 
and ambiguous statutes as exist in the State concerning life insur- 
ance required, rather than hindered, the granting of the policy-holders’ 
prayer for delay; the real hindrance was the lack of disposition. 
But reason, justice, and regard for the object for which laws are con- 
ventionally supposed to be made leave no doubt that it would have 
been entirely practicable to prolong the status guo until conference 
and examination could indicate the most conservative course.! The 
inevitable result of delay, to which the court could not consent to be 
a party, was declared by Judge Westbrook to be “ the forfeiture of 
policies by the refusal of the holders to pay premiums, and the 
consequent enrichment of stockholders.” But it was not necessary 
so to leave the matter as to make this inevitable, and how the alter- 
native of sacrifice by enforced dissolution could be preferable for 


1 Precisely this course was actually followed, in July, 1877, before another judge, in case 
of the Universal Life. 
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members did not appear. As to the standing of the members in 
court, it was technically true that they were not parties to the action 
which was brought by the State against the company; and yet it 
was not true, in fact, because the members are the company itself, and 
the State’s intervention in the matter, except as their trustee, was 
an impertinence. The State had nothing involved, and could not, 
except in form, be a party in the action. The spectacle was there- 
fore presented of the self-constituted guardian, by whose remissness 
the insolvency (if insolvency existed) had arisen, opposing its 
wards. The policy-holders cried out against a receivership, and 
begged at least for a little delay; the State’s official, as a painful 
duty, opposed them, professedly for their own sake; and the State’s 
judge, also in their interest, condemned the company also professedly 
in order to save it. The heirs were told to take themselves off and 
not make a disturbance while the legal gentlemen were attending to 
the division. Perhaps it was proper not to consult the heirs about the 
selection of a receiver, inasmuch as they objected to having any re- 
ceiver at all; but the phases of the controversy prove the foresight 
of the fable about the cats, the monkey, and the cheese. 


THE CASE OF THE CONTINENTAL COMPANY. 


In this case — also made notable by the large size of the company 
—the contest arose after the receivership, and the policy-holders 
have not been unmistakably represented at all, while the wreckers 
have been extraordinarily active and successful. The company, 
which was always of the high-pressure sort, after ten years of busi- 
ness-at-any-cost management, during which it had swallowed three 
others, had, at the beginning of 1876, about $6,000,000 of assets and 
$51,000,000 of outstanding insurance. During the last two years 
at least, it had been subjected to systematic plundering, and there 
is hardly a conceivable device of financiering which was not used. 
“ Commissions” to the officers, profits on reserve released and “ run 
off,” ? agents sharing the spoils of what reserve they captured; loans 
on real estate made by those easy rules which obtain when both sides 
of a transaction are managed by the same party, while the money 
comes from a third, — these were some of the devices used. To the 
extent of over $100,000 the officers took out funds. Fictitious checks, 


1 That is to say, by persuading policy-holders to substitute for their old policies new 
ones which would require a less reserve, — a process which was wrought out in cold blood 
and pursued in deliberate violation of every sentiment of decent humanity. 
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deposited with the cashier as vouchers, and counted as cash, and 
drafts on two banking institutions, — since failed, and then managed 
on “ ring” principles, — also counted as cash in bank, constituted an 
easy method of arranging a balance-sheet for annual reports to the 
State. During the last six weeks preceding the collapse, the pres- 
ident — who promptly went to Europe and is still there, his health 
not permitting him to return — drew in cash $158,000, nearly one 
half of it taken twelve days after the proceedings for a receivership 
were begun; during the year, other officers sold their stock to the 
company at par; within a week before the break, the company’s 
counsel —then and now Corporation Counsel for the city of New 
York at $15,000 per annum salary — drew $15,000 apparently as a 
token of remembrance. 

During the ten years of its existence, the company had been under 
the official oversight of four Superintendents of Insurance, and at any 
time within the last six of those years a real examination would have 
exposed its condition. After affairs had been prepared in the man- 
ner aforesaid for the dénouement, which could not be much longer 
deferred, action by the State was anticipated. There is some reason 
to believe that the company was one of a list marked for wrecking by 
a select ring. On October 11, 1876, a stockholder applied to a 
supreme-court judge in Brooklyn for a receiver, who was appointed 
on the 25th. It was subsequently charged that the plaintiff was made 
a stockholder for the occasion; collusion was never seriously denied, 
and the character of the proceeding is shown by the fact that the 
president and his brother were accepted as two of the receiver’s bonds- 
men. These two persons had previously abstracted the “ vouchers” 
which they had furnished, and which the company’s cashier had long 
been carrying as cash to represent what they had taken, though it 
afterwards appeared that he had been shrewd enough to preserve 
certified copies of these documents. The character of the receiver- 
ship and the sleepiness of justice are also shown by the fact that, on 
a Sunday in January following, these persons obtained entrance to 
the office and vault, and leisurely removed some papers in which they 
felt an interest. 

Litigation now began in earnest. The Insurance Superintendent 
instituted a suit for the removal of the receiver, alleging collusion, 
and arguing that the proceeding could legally be initiated only by 
himself; other parties, represented by a swarm of attorneys, also 
brought suits on various grounds, Finding the position a harassing 
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one, and being advised by his counsel that eventually he would be 
ousted, the receiver resigned on February 5, 1877. At the same 
date, the same judge appointed as receiver No. 2 a man under- 
stood to be his personal friend. But the suit to determine the va- 
lidity of the first proceeding of course applied equally to the second, 
and was pushed until, on April 2, Judge Westbrook of Kingston 
declared all previous action irregular and invalid; and on May 10 
followed this up by appointing receiver No. 3. The case then was 
that one receiver was in possession by the mandate of one judge; 
and another receiver, by that of another judge of equal power, was 
trying to get in. On May 19 receiver No. 2 obtained from his judge 
the loan of that well-worn weapon, famous in the Erie war some 
years before,—an injunction,—which he levelled at his adversary, 
‘ No. 3. On June 8 No. 3 returned fire briskly by discharging a per- 
emptory order from Ais judge to vacate. Finally, a compromise 
was arranged: receiver No. 2 took $17,500 for his four months of 
imaginary service, and surrendered the fortress to No. 3, who still 
holds it. 

The only official report of expenditures published contains the 
statement: “ Paid by order of court, including expenses, $181,955.” 


Of this, as nearly as can be ascertained, about $120,000 has gone to 


attorneys. Two relatives of Judge Westbrook, since his receiver 
obtained possession, have been drawing salaries from the company’s 
funds for services not accurately defined. One attorney, determined 
not to fail in particularity, presented a sworn bill, containing nearly 
three hundred items. He charged his time at $10 to $15 an hour, 
and some of the most notable items are these: — 


253. There has been for the last five months a constant interruption of 
my business by reporters, policy-holders, even strangers in pecun- 
iary interest, occupying my time in talking over this case ; letters ° 
from all parts of the country, amounting to several hundred, have 
been received, and had to be read and answered. The peculiar 
character of the case, and the charges I have felt it my duty in the 
course of the case to make against men still powerful in the com- 
munity, has made me bitter enemies, who have done what lay in 
their power to injure me, and will doubtless continue their efforts. 
For the additional time consumed, and the eo incurred 
as above, I ask as compensation 

254. Besides my own time thus generally occupied, a large parton of the 
time of my clerks was occupied, during this reference, in preparing 
papers for examination, making inquiries, etc. For the time so 
occupied, I think a fair proportion of their wages would be. . . 50.00 


- $1,000.00 
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279. According to the best estimate I am able to make of the number of 
letters written in this matter, and the amount of stationery used in 
my office in and about this application, I am satisfied I am con- 
siderably below the actual amount in asking an allowance upon 
G@eateemetege «es ew te eee eee eee eM 

280. Time of self and clerks necessarily occupied in preparing bill of 
items of services rendered, drafting petition for payment, and serv- 
ing same upon receiver, and other attentions requisite thereon . 100.00 


$25.00 


Of a total of $5,689 $2,500 was paid on this bill as a compromise. 

On Sept. 16, 1879, the New York Court of Appeals rendered its 
long-awaited decision in the case of the Security Company, by which 
it was made possible to distribute remaining assets in all cases. The 
decision is in substance, that matured policies are debts for their face, 
and unmatured policies for their reserve value, all notes in each case 
being deducted; that on the debt so determined shall be paid such 
dividends as the funds permit. If the fund is to be distributed to the 
members in cash, this decision is the only just one; but it marks 
clearly the miserable failure of the insurance contract. To some the 
contract was originally of much importance; to others, of little or 
none. The circumstances of members have also been changing since, 
many having become uninsurable; yet all the State offers them, with- 
out allowing for these differences in hardship, is the annihilation of their 
insurance contract, and the return of a scrap of their reserve. The 
Continental has been paying fifteen per cent, with the possibility of 
as much more ultimately; the Security will pay ten or twelve per 
cent, and the result is so trivial in the case of the latter that the 
net dividend returnable on some policies is actually less than the 
postage already expended in correspondence about those policies. 

The methods pursued are substantially the following: the State 
holds, in the hands of the superintendent, a guaranty fund, which, in 
some of the worst cases, is nearly all the assets remaining. It is no 
separate portion, is the object of no separate ownership, and obviously 
is not subject to any separate class of creditors. Yet although, as 
was necessary, a referee in case of each company has passed upon 
the claims filed, determining who were creditors and for what 
amounts, the superintendent has chosen to hold that he person- 
ally is to distribute the guaranty fund; and accordingly he has 
instituted his own independent proceeding, and obtained a second 
reference to determine who are creditors of Ais fund. The work 
having already been done, the second referee has nothing to do but 
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to make a sham report and draw his fees. How many persons will 
doubt that the real object of the superintendent in this duplication is, 
first, to enable some friend to have a profitable job of reference, and, 
next, to secure some profits by the conversion of the fund into cash. 
Of course, all such outgo is taken from the poor little remainder 
belonging to the policy-holders. 

Nor does the preying end here. Not only are policy-holders, at 
various stages, solicited by advertisement or directly by name to sell 
their claims to somebody who is inside the ring, and not only does 
the State give its wards a last squeeze as just stated, but a horde of 
little harpies endeavor to get in a peck at the ultimate dividend before 
the real owner touches it. With the omission only of names, the fol- 
lowing is a copy of a printed postal-card received by a resident of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, dated Sept. 17, 1879, from a person styling 
himself a “ Life Insurance Intelligence Bureau ” : — 


“We have now the pleasure to inform you that the Court of Appeals-yesterday 
rendered a final decision in the above matter (é# re Security Life), so that a 
dividend will be paid to the creditors within a short period of time. If, therefore, 
you have not already forwarded us your policy and last premium receipt, you will 
please do so at once; or should you have filed them with the receiver, you can 
send us his receipt for the same. We make no charge for our services-until the 
money is collected. Then our fee will be five per cent of the net value of the 
policy, payable out of the proceeds.” 


Now there are no possible services to be rendered, since the collec- 
tion of the dividend is no more difficult than the collection of coupons 
on government bonds. But the recipient of this card very probably 
may not know this, and thinking — as the intention is he shall think 
— that five per cent on the amount realized is not an extravagant 
collection fee, surrenders his documents, and thus constitutes the 
“ Bureau” his agent. Here the “catch” comesin. The italicized 
words are an insurance phrase: “the net value of the policy” is its 
_ reserve value, that is, the debt on which the dividend:is payable. 
For example, suppose that value to be $100, the ten per cent dividend 
will be $10. The policy-holder calls on the “ Bureau” for settle- 
ment, expecting to pay five per cent on $10, and is informed that the 
collection fee is five per cent on “the value” of the policy ; to wit, 
on $100. It is, therefore, five dollars, not fifty cents, and the policy- 
holder is helpless under the last robbery to which he can be subjected. 
The “ Bureau ” has a list of policy-holders, and proposes, on the basis 
of a ten per cent dividend, to charge fifty per cent for “ collection.” 
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In case of the Continental, payments are made in order following the 
numbers of the policies, and, by permission of court, direct to par- 
ties representing the claimants Shall we infer that the receiver and 
others are parties with the little harpies who get the final peck at the 
skins of the State’s shorn lambs as they run, —or what shall we 
infer? 

It has been found impossible to procure for this article any data 
respecting a receiver’s compensation; the whole subject is i# tenebris. 
Receivers report only to the court appointing them, and there is no 
accessible place of record. Of some fifteen cases in which “ receiv- 
ers’ statements” have been sent to the superintendent, only one 
furnishes a distinct item of “ receiver's salary,” $275 in amount; all 
the rest is hidden under “ receiver's expenses,” “ paid by order of 
court,” “ miscellaneous,” “ legal expenses,” etc. The Revised Statutes 
of the State (chap. 3, title 4, art. 2) provide that “receivers must 
keep account of moneys received and make quarterly statements 
thereof;” further, that “receivers of moneyed institutions shall be 
entitled to the same commissions and compensation for their services 
as are now allowed by law to executors and administrators, and no 
greater or other commission or compensation than is hereby allowed 
shall be received or retained by them.”! It is nevertheless perfectly 
well understood, in New York at least, that receiverships are among 
the choicest prizes won by judicial favor, or political influence, or 
strong connections of any sort. They are better than references, 
which are always classed as the perquisites of those “ Gratzes” who 
are fortunate in having a friend on the bench. It is evident that, 
even were judges spotless as new snow, with perceptions as clearly- 
cut as crystals, they would still be liable to be deceived, and ,it 
would be a delicate matter to entrust the custody of unprotected 
interests to some person selected by one man beset by hungry parti- - 
sans. But the judges are not of this character. They provide for 
relatives and friends; they are Tammany-stained, or have affiliations 
otherwise; even their feelings towards the respective counsel affect 
their selections; the interests of the creditors are nearly the last thing 


1 In Connecticut, a law of 1878 — provoked by the appointment of three receivers in 
case of the Townsend Bank of New Haven, who charged $5,000 a year each as salary — pro- 
vides that receivers of ail banks and trust companies may take in full for all services and 
expenses, “except such legal fees as may be taxed by the courts,” one per cent on the 
amount of all dividends actually paid to depositors and other creditors, such fees to be 
drawn at the time the dividends are paid. But if the amount of all the dividends paid falls 
below $250,000, “‘ the courts may allow such further sum as may be equitable and just.” 
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thought of, the real question being, not “ Who will be the best man 
to manage this trust?” but, “To whom shall I give this desirable 
job?” 

It is easy to see how the receivership is an imperfect device, even 
when its holder is honest, as men go., The receiver has nothing at 
stake. Though he may happen to be sympathetic, yet he soon be- 
comes case-hardened against tales of distress, and he smokes his after- 
dinner cigar with relish in the deserted back-office. Whoever else may 
fume over the law’s delay and grow sick with hope deferred, he at 
least does not. His official bond carries no real liability, unless he 
positively steals without permission from court; so long as he obeys 
orders from court and does nothing without them, he is safe. To 
whom the court is responsible, and by what bond it is held, are ques- 
tions still undetermined. Not even is his business reputation involved, 
for he can pay only what he finds remaining. If it is but little, that 
is no fault of his; if he manages to make much of it, he is not sure 
of any credit for that; if he hurries the consummation, he is said to 
have found a simple case; if he is slow, it is because matters were 
tangled; he is not likely to get much credit or much discredit, and 
he naturally becomes resigned under the misfortunes of others. 

The unfitness of this device is vastly greater when it is applied to 
compound life-tenure contracts. In cases of banks, and insurance 
companies other than life, the problem is simple. Note-holders are 
separately provided for; stockholders take only what remains after 
settlement; other creditors have an equal footing, the debts being 
deposits and unearned premiums; and the problem is only to convert 
the assets and pay a ratable proportion to each creditor. But in life 
insurance the payments do not exist as deposits, but as a fund which 
they have made, differing from them in amount and character, called 

’“ reserve.” Each member’s interest in this is undivided, and nota 
distinct ownership; all the contracts are mutual and interlinked; 
they have value only by virtue of their continuance, and hardly any 
‘two of the members are in the same position: the matter, although 
based on simple principles, is delicate and complex. An attempt to 
apply in such cases the simple rules of division suitable to banks of 
deposit is the grossest of solecisms. It divides what was never meant 
to be divided,—the reserve. It is like digging up the sowed field, 
and returning to the husbandman, in lieu of the intended harvest, 
some of the half-developed seed which he has dropped. It ruptures 
all the contracts, — which are not deposits of sums returnable at pleas- 
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ure, but payments to secure an ultimate result, and almost valueless 
unless the original intent is carried out,—and in so doing, being 
necessarily unable to employ a flexible rule to suit varying individual 
cases, perpetrates the most glaring inequalities and inequities. It 
does only one commendable thing — it makes a conclusion. 

The trouble dates back to the beginning. Instead of following the 
precedent set by the charter of the Mutual Life (1842), which required 
as a condition the procuring of $500,000 applied for insurance, the 
loose general law of 1853 required simply a guaranty deposit of 
$100,000 with the State. This soon became absurdly inadequate, 
but the law remains unaltered, and under it, when a speculative time 
recurs, and the lessons of the last twenty years have been forgotten, 
it will be no very difficult task for “ promoters” who want places to 
find $100,000 worth of capitalist friends. The laws of other States 
are similarly loose, and there is nowhere any effective provision for 
restricting organization to reasonable public necessity. 

In case of corporations other than life insurance, insolvency con- 
sists of the lack of available assets equal to definite present obligations, 
and is readily determinable; but for life-insurance companies there 
should be a discretionary power to allow time for recuperation. Life- 
insurance solvency is of so peculiar a nature that a statement of it 
may be serviceable here. For illustration, suppose a single policy, 
estimated to run twenty years: its “value,” or the sum which should 
now be in hand to provide for payment at the end of the term, is the 
present value of the sum to be paid less the present value of the future 
premiums to be received. Having to pay $1,000 in twenty years, the 
company must hold now the sum which, at the assumed interest, will 
amount to $1,000 in twenty years. From this may be deducted the 
present value of the payments to be made meanwhile; but, because 
some portions of those payments will be consumed in expenses, the 
gross or actual premium is computed by adding a percentage of 
“loading” to the net or mathematical one. In determining solvency, 
the company is charged with the sum which will produce $1,000 in 
twenty years; it is credited with what it is to receive, and the differ- 
ence is what it should have in hand. Now, it makes a vast difference 
in the result how this credit is computed, — whether it is only the 
net premium on the assumption that expenses will consume all the 
loading, or the gross premium less a percentage for expenses, or 
the entire gross premium, expenses being disregarded. Obviously 
the first method requires the largest, the second method the next 
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largest, and the third the smallest amount of present assets on hand. 
Although expenses must be provided for, yet against the rule of net 
valuation should be set the fact that the loading is always needlessly 
high. The mortality rate assumed is considerably in advance of 
actual experience; the assumed interest rate is about one half of one 
per cent below the actual rate,—an enormous difference in com- 
pounding large amounts through a long term of years; and com- 
panies might vary in both their net premium and their loading, as 
they actually do vary in character of business and ability of manage- 
ment. These differences directly affect the problem of solvency, but 
the law ignores them absolutely. Every State which prescribes a 
standard nevertheless insists upon net premiums, which is well enough 
as a matter of valuation, but is a monstrosity when used in deciding 
whether a company shall be throttled. One State, — Missouri, — by 
a revised code which took effect Nov. I, 1879, permits gross pre- 
miums to be used, and a deduction, to be graded according to the 
actual experience of the company, to be made for expenses. But 
when dissolution is decreed, for failure to come up to an inflexible 
State rule, more emphatically when that rule prescribes net premiums, 
the result is a sacrifice of substance to shadow. The standard pre- 
scribed is arbitrary; not only is it based upon facts which are imagin- 
ary, but it controverts facts which exist. It is as though the law said, 
“If the whole were not greater than any of the parts, this company 
would be insolvent; besides, twice five are nine: therefore, let a receiver 
be appointed.” The farcical side of this treatment would be very 
striking were it not for the serious side. That a State has causelessly 
interfered, disintegrating the whole structure of mutual contracts and 
decimating assets, for the sake of a mere figment of statute having 
scarcely a rag of fact to hide its naked deformity, and all on the pre- 
tence of fulfilling the self-imposed duty of guardianship, is a blunder 
which rises, in the moral and economic aspect, to the dignity of 
crime. 

When there is an unquestionable insolvency, in the commercial 
sense, two rules should govern all procedure: first, the rights of 
creditors, as absolute owners of the property, should have full recog- 
nition; next, regard for common decency should compel the State 
to refrain from enforcing further a control which has already proved 
unsuccessful. The trust creditors, if there are others, take the first 
rank, the stockholders — by whom insolvency came — retiring to the 
second. The former have had no share in the management, but 
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upon failure it is their clear right to take their property into their 
own possession and to see whether they cannot save it. The present 
loss is theirs, and without their act; additional loss will be theirs, and 
if it is to come, should at least come by their own act: whether they 
can manage well or not, it is certainly at this juncture their right to 
try. We may therefore frame this rule: Ju case of real corporate 
insolvency, the State ts bound not to dictate or to intervene further, but 
to surrender matters unreservedly to the owners, holding possession 
only until it can do this. Only certain limitations must be estab- 
lished for the operation of this rule, since to turn over assets to be 
handled by a mass of scattered and ignorant creditors in petty 
amounts would be to abandon them to waste. Such creditors cannot 
be trusted like a New England town-meeting. The State must be 
sure that it relinquishes the trust to competent and really representa- 
tive persons; its course should be to 4o/d the situation against further 
impairment until in some way the rights and wishes of the creditors 
can become manifest and felt. 

There are two courses open, — to continue the concern or to wind 
it up; the first step in either being to conform liabilities to assets by 
scaling the former. For a savings bank continuance may often be 
the better, if enough confidence can be induced; for a life-insurance 
company closing will generally be preferable. But the scaling pro- 
cess is indispensable to either course; and if anybody prefers a 
receivership, he may be challenged to say what receiver ever did or 
ever can do better than to scale the claims down to the funds. 

As has been said, life insurance presents a more complicated prob- 
lem than the fro rata distribution of a fund to persons whose owner- 
ship is definite and absolute. If there is a technical insolvency, even 
upon assumptions which, unlike those made by the law, conform to 
the facts, it still does not necessarily follow that the company could 
not and would not restore itself in course of time by its own vitality, 
if let alone by the State; for, let it be understood, the purport of 
insolvency is that the company is in such condition to-day that, ¢f zt 
does not improve meanwhile, it will probably become commercially 
insolvent some time in the future. But even supposing the insol- 
vency to forbid hope of restoration, the case makes not the slightest 
call for a receiver. Nothing can be at once so simple, just, and 
sensible as this course: — 

First, hold all operations suspended temporarily. Second, sum- 
mon the members to select their own agent, and, provided he repre- 
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sents them, put him in charge as manager, properly guarded. Third, 
allow them to say whether they wish the company to continue 
business as before after the policies shall have been scaled down to 
fit the assets. Fourth, if this continuance is not desired, let the risks 
be reinsured in bulk, provided suitable terms can be obtained, con- 
sent of the members being requisite for this also. Fifth, failing this, 
let the policies be scaled, and the business continued as to existing 
risks. Expenses having been reduced to the minimum, as they could 
then be, let the process of receiving renewals and paying accruing 
claims go on until the business closes itself in the natural way. Of 
course, such members as might wish to retire could be allowed to do 
so upon rigorous conditions, which the circumstances would justify, 
about surrender values. 

The above is a mere outline, very simple notwithstanding it con- 
tains several alternative propositions. Its underlying principle is 
simply that the State should put the property in control of its 
owners, itself intervening only so far as is necessary to give them the 
chance to act, or when their disagreements, ignorance, or negligence 
endanger the safety of the assets. One State — Missouri — has abol- 
ished receiverships for insurance companies, requiring the State 
superintendent of insurance to attend to the liquidation without extra 
charge; but none has yet recognized the principle that the right to 
manage assets in bankruptcy belongs to the owners of the assets. 
Before this can be reached there must be a change in the status which 
these assets hold in judicial administration. Upon failure of a trust 
corporation, a host of would-be receivers fall to reckoning the degree 
of their friendship with the judge or the judge’s friend, and a host of 
expectant lawyers think of references, retainers, and bills. It is not 
in human nature to practise picking up fragments from wrecks on a 
bad coast without experiencing a powerful temptation to do some- 
thing to facilitate making wrecks; what has happened is precisely 
what will always happen while the insolvent estate is allowed to be 
despoiled under pretence of settling it. The settlement should be 
left to the owners. Ifa party not in interest is to come in under the 
name of “receiver” or in any other guise, the owners should choose 
him, thus excluding nepotism and bargaining; his responsibility 
should be strict; his compensation should be very moderate; and, 
in some way, as a matter of reputation or pay, or both, his interests 
should be concerned in a speedy and successful administration. The 
better he does for the estate, the better it should be made for himself. 
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The difficulty in this reform lies in the disposition and in the im- 
possibility of being at once honest and dishonest with the same 
funds. At present, to plunder the owners of these funds seems to 
be reckoned in the category of moral offences with the borrowing 
of umbrellas, whereas the defencelessness of the victims ought to 
be itself defence. 

The worst feature in the foregoing sketch is that the limits of space, 
the difficulty of uncovering what wisely shrinks from the light, and 
that consideration for his readers which stays the historian from 
offering them too full a banquet of moral horrors have combined to 
render this paper meagre and imperfect. The bare bones of fact are 
here: the garnishments and dramatic clothing, which might give us a 
new conception of the capacity in human nature for mean and de- 
liberate wickedness and, possibly, a disgust with our kind, are want- 
ing. Later, this may be a field for the novelist and playwright: now 
it is for the moralist and economist who calmly reasons that plun- 
dering the citizen and murdering thrift and trust at one stroke are 
not good foundations for a solid State. The piracy has gone on 
under forms of law and order of court, with the State as chief patron. 
The State has done nothing but betray the trust it has invited. It 
has never saved a company, and can hardly be said to have tried to 
save one; it has connived at the ruin of many, and has itself ruined 
some which needed only patience to have been cured. Morally, it is 
responsible for the losses its fault has caused. Can a State do 
wrong? Or shall we rather ask, Has a State a conscience? How 
far the wrong is yet from being admitted and the conscience from 
being alive may be seen in the fact that when these concluding lines 
are written (March, 1880), only the fact, and not yet the exact manner, 
of the deliverance of our insurance interests from the official who has 
brought State guardianship to the lowest depth of degradation is 
assured; and even this assurance has been gained very narrowly, 
after the individual referred to had been renominated, and a party 


fight had been waged concerning him. 
JuLius WILcox. 
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I. Peabody’s Reminiscences of Wm. Ellery Channing, D.D. 
II. Cory’s Guide to Modern English History. 
III. Lonsdale’s Sister Dora. ‘ 
IV. Walpole’s History of England. 


I. 


og ERE can be but few persons now living, we think, so well pro- 
vided as Miss Peabody with materials for,an estimate of Dr. Chan- 
ning.’ Her recollections go back to the period of his early prime, when 
he was startling the weaker brethren with sermons “of uncommon 
power but doubtful utility, in defence and illustration of the doctrine 
that Christianity consists, not in anything peculiar to itself, but in 
what it has in common with the teachings of reason and nature; ” 
and she has lived long enough to hear from “ advanced thinkers ” — 
the rapidity of whose advance has carried them perhaps somewhat 
beyond their matter—that he is “outgrown.” She was, from the 
first, almost constantly in familiar intercourse with him, and she 
seems always to have had the habits we all encourage in other 
people, of copious correspondence and of keeping a journal. 

Dr. Channing’s entrance upon his ministry befell just at the 
close of that long period of hibernation, when the-spirit of Indepen- 
dency, having accomplished its first work of obtaining a foothold 
in the New World, and preparing the scene of its future triumphs, 
seemed sunk in torpor, maintaining only an external life capable of 
resisting aggression, but making to all appearance no new growth. 
Meanwhile, however, it was unconsciously ripening towards that 
new birth in more unmistakable shape, of which Channing was 
one of the first and will remain one of the most considerable expo- 
nents. He represents to some extent, in his own person, the suc- 
cessive phases through which the idea of a spiritual union of man- 


1 Reminiscences of Rev. Wm. Ellery Channing, D.D. By Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1880. 16mo. pp. v and 459. 
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kind—union through freedom — was beginning to burst the rind 
of Puritanism. 

The old fervor of Independency had cooled down into a moderate 
Rationalism in politics and religion, which began to take fright at the 
void in which it found itself, — the absence of any objects of universal 
respect sufficient to secure the loyalty and the devotion which form 
the cement of human society. If all authority is to be transferred to 
the individual, whom is he to obey? And can he be trusted to 
behave himself with no one to obey? The name of God is not 
enough: there must be a positive content; the relations of God and 
man must be realized and not merely talked about; religion must 
be brought down from the clouds and made the foundation of all 
earthly concerns. This was a great task, and it is glory enough for 
Channing that he helped to set it somewhat more distinctly before 
the minds of his countrymen. They, meanwhile, were thinking that 
it might be accomplished by means of popular elections; or else by 
keeping the direction of affairs in the hands of respectable, well-to-do 
people; or again by a return to the ancient ways, and a renewed 
attention to orthodox expositions of Scripture. No wonder that 
they did not altogether understand him, or that even yet he is 
looked upon by many persons as an amiable optimist, who was not 
satisfied with telling his dreams on Sundays, but insisted that salva- 
tion and perfection are the actual business of life. He was a prophet, 
and he met the fate of the prophets. He did not fit into any 
established state of things, nor even into any form of opposition to 
what is established. To one set of persons he was an eloquent 
preacher, with a fine voice, and very well in the pulpit; but with 
little aptitude for social intercourse, and somewhat visionary. To 
another set he appeared to be wanting in a due sense of the weakness 
and sinfulness of mankind. Even some of his Unitarian brethren 
feared that he was a little touched with Transcendentalism. Nor did 
he content the radicals or the reformers, for he was thinking of a 
radicalism and a reform that overshadowed theirs, —a reform not 
of conduct, public or private, but of the heart; a realization of 
Christianity as the revelation of man to himself, which might cast 
out the spirit of distrust, the practical atheism which divides men, 
makes them bitter, hopeless, and sensual, and leaves only force 
as the bond between them. Conservatism, he said, is one form of 
distrust of human nature: radicalism, he might have added, is 
another. He naturally offended both. 
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No doubt the reason of the misapprehension lay partly in him, 
He had freed himself internally from the gloom and the Puritan 
narrowness which clouded his youth; but the effort was almost too 
much for his feeble constitution, and left him only vitality enough to 
think out and utter his convictions, but not enough to make a 
corresponding personal impression, except upon those who stood 
very close to him. The prophet, however, has his place in this 
fragmentary world of ours, even if he is nothing more. His office 
is not to answer the questions of the day, but to raise the point of 
view from which we look upon all questions; and of this process when 
it takes place in us we are mostly unconscious. 

Channing was born in the country of Hopkins and of Roger 
Williams, the representatives of the loyalty and the spirit of freedom 
which must conjoin themselves in Democracy if Democracy has 
before it any other destiny than failure. His mission was to give a 
deeper significance to the motto £ pluribus unum ; to bring religion 
out of the church and the congregation into the house, the shop, 
and the caucus. Precisely what he accomplished, or is now accom- 
plishing, it will never be possible to say: he is lost in his own work. 
But he would have asked nothing better for himself than that it 
might be truly said that his principles have become truisms, and that 
he is outgrown. We dare not promise ourselves so much. 

Miss Peabody’s contributions perhaps do not add much to our 
knowledge of Dr. Channing’s ideas, or modify our impression of him 


‘in any important respect, but they serve to bring him closer to us, 


and to show that his private life and his opinions upon a variety of 
topics were in every way in accord with his doctrines. 


Il. 


BETWEEN the past which is recorded in history and the present 
which we have witnessed ourselves there lies a period which is to 
each of us, historically speaking, a blank. In a general way, it is the 
period of perhaps half a century or less which immediately precedes 
the time covered by our own memory. It is not ripe for history in a 
complete and perfect form, and at the same time it lies beyond the 
ken of our remembrance. In the general advance made in all de- 
partments of modern history, attempts have not been wanting of late 
to remedy this defect. Mr. McCarthy’s admirable “ History of Our 
Own Time ” has already been partly publisued, and the great demand 
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for the two volumes which have appeared shows not only the skill 
of their workmanship but that they have supplied a long-felt need. 

Mr. Cory! has undertaken still further to aid the reading public in 
this direction, by this volume, modestly entitled “ A Guide to Modern 
English History.” The book is a very curious mixture. It was 
written, we are told, for a friend who was neither English nor Chris- 
tian, and the opening pages read as if intended for the very youngest 
children. We are informed that there is a man called a king in Eng- 
land in whose name ministers speak, and we are told what a diplo- 
matist is, and other equally rudimentary facts. We are also told 
that England is wholly governed by gentlemen who are so well versed 
in Greek that their policy towards Greece’ arose from a sense of grat- 
itude to her writers. This is no doubt true in a very large degree, 
but there is a certain amount of imagination used in regard to the 
classical learning of the Tory squires in the House of Commons, 
which is very amusing. But the most remarkable of these elementary 
statements is that in regard to Napoleon. The author gravely says 
that after his fall from power Napoleon became simply General Bona- 
parte in the eye of the law, and that it is therefore manifestly im- 
proper to refer to him as the Emperor, or as Napoleon. We are not 
profound admirers of Napoleon, — on the contrary, we believe his 
career to have been a scourge to mankind, — but we do think that if 
ever any man fairly earned a title, Napoleon Bonaparte earned that 
of Emperor; and that for any writer to insist on calling him General 
Bonaparte is very petty. After the opening chapters, from which 
these examples of the author’s manner have been drawn, Mr. Cory 
drops the style of a child’s history, and proceeds to discuss very 
acutely and philosophically English politics and history and public 
men. 

This is done in the fashion of a critical essay, and is marked by 
originality and independence of thought; but the various topics are 
dealt with separately and not in a connected way, and still less in a 
manner adapted to persons just beginning the study of modern Eng- 
lish history. The contrast between the opening pages and the bulk 
of the book is indeed curiously marked; and it is as a very able and 
suggestive historical critic that Mr. Cory is entitled to high praise, 
and not as a guide to the uninstructed. The chief blemish of the 
work is the spirit of boasting when England is compared with any 


1 A Guide to Modern English History. By William Cory. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1880. 
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other country. The feeling of national pride is a just and proper 
one, but good taste demands that the expression of this pride and 
confidence should be quiet and not noisy. The present volume is 
only the first part of Mr. Cory’s work, but it is on the whole so good 
that it ought to lead its readers to look eagerly for the second. 


III. 


THE interest which this book! has excited is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that it is reprinted from the sixth English edition, and no 
one who reads the biography can fail to be more or less struck by 
the character it portrays. 

Dorothy Pattison was born in a small village near Richmond, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, in 1832. She was the youngest 
daughter of a large family of twelve. Her father was a clergyman, 
but, although the knowledge that her life was undertaken in direct 
opposition to his wishes was a prominent fact in her career, very 
little is said about him or indeed about any of her family. The re- 
tirement of her early life was probably one great cause of her devo- 
tion to her chosen calling. She had very little to distract her 
thoughts or to amuse and occupy her time. With a very thought- 
ful and earnest disposition, and possessing great vigor and activity 
of mind, she pondered deeply on what to do with her life, —whether 
to resign herself to the obscurity in which she found herself, or strive 
to play an active part in the world. Her first effort for independence 
was made in teaching school; but her early education had been so 
desultory that she was only fitted to teach very young children, and 
the drudgery and loneliness of the three years passed in that occupa- 
tion did not satisfy her longing for a life of usefulness. She was a 
very delicate child and had several severe illnesses, but when she was 
grown up her health and physical strength were among her most 
marked characteristics. She was so strong that she always neglected 
her health, and paid for her carelessness by several illnesses. After 
the first of these she gave up her school and soon after joined a 
“ Sisterhood of the Good Samaritans,” and took the name of “ Sister 
Dora.” The members of this Sisterhood led an active, not a con- 
templative life, “took no vows either openly or secretly, excepting 
the vow of obedience to the clergyman, who called himself their 
‘pastor,’ and to the person whom he appointed out of their number 


1 Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880 
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to the office of ‘Sister in charge’ or ‘Mother Superior.’” It was, 
of course, necessary for Sister Dora to join some organization of this 
kind in order to start in the career she desired, but it was im- 
possible for such a woman to continue long in such a Sisterhood, 
although she did not leave it until she had got far into her work and 
made herself essential to it. The training that she of necessity went 
through at first was very distasteful to her, and yet there is no evi- 
dence of any inclination to turn back. She began hospital work 
with a deep sense of her own ignorance and with an equally deep 
determination to conquer her difficulties. 

In 1865 Sister Dora was sent to Walsall, a town in South Stafford- 
shire, inhabited principally by the men employed in the coal and 
iron mines of that region. Accidents in Walsall were numerous, and 
the Sisterhood of the Good Samaritans had established a hospital. 
The Sister who started it, and with whom Sister Dora worked, was 
taken sick and obliged to leave for the winter, and from that time, 
with short intervals of private nursing, all her energies and time were 
devoted to the hospital at Walsall. 

Towards the end of that year, 1865, her father died, and the Sister- 
hood having refused her request to visit him on his death-bed, Sister 
Dora repented too late of her disregard for his wishes, and had that 
pang added to the bitterness of her grief. She naturally resented 
the action of the Sisterhood, and it is hard to understand why she 
obeyed. 

In a ward for out-patients connected with the hospital and always 
crowded with cases of all kinds, some quite serious enough for the 
hospital had there been room, Sister Dora was especially active, and 
soon showed herself capable of undertaking the treatment of many 
patients and acquired great skill in surgical operations. The surgeon, 
who was overwhelmed with work, was only too glad to avail himself 
of her quick intelligence, coolness and courage, and delicacy of touch. 
He taught her how to set fractures, to bandage wounds, and, finally, 
the position of the arteries. She learned quite as much, too, by ex- 
perience and observation, and possessed “a pity for suffering and 
a longing to relieve it which enabled her to overcome the physical 
disgust inseparable from a woman’s first acquaintance with ghastly 
accidents and loathsome diseases.” Her patients adored her, and 
would submit to any operation if she would stay near them. 

She exercised a very strong personal influence on every one who 
knew her, partly owing to her beauty and grace and to the confi- 
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dence she inspired in herself. That she was personally attractive is 
evident, and she had offers of marriage in the course of her working 
life, — one of which she was only prevented from accepting by re- 
ligious scruples. She was deeply interested in this lover, but resisted 
the inclination by advice of her clergyman, who seems to have ac- 
quired great influence over her. Her deep religious feeling was the 
strongest motive of her life and work. She had been beset by doubts 
and temptations, and had reflected deeply on religion; and there is no 
doubt that she threw all her activities, mental and physical, into her 
life-work, with the hope of solving her difficulties, and was rewarded 
by finding, in doing good and sacrificing herself, a strong faith and per- 
sonal comfort. The development of her faith and the beauty of her 
character are the most striking things in the record of her life. She 
was not a saint by nature and her faults were many. Her biographer 
has drawn such a true and vivid picture of her character that the 
reader is not blinded to her defects, and can judge her with fairness, 
so that her faults only heighten the admiration we feel for the way in 
which she overcame them, and for the wonderful powers which she 
devoted to her fellow-beings. There are some things she did which 
seem incomprehensible to ordinary mortals. Her going to the Small- 
Pox Hospital to take care of many patients, entirely unaided, is one of 
these, and the amount of actual labor she performed there is simply 
wonderful, to say nothing of the disgusting details inseparable from 
nursing such a disease. For six long months she remained at the 
Epidemic Hospital, nursing and performing almost all the household 
duties for the patients, and cut off from intercourse with the outside 
world, though one or two of her friends insisted on going to see her. 
She must have been thankful to return to her hospital, but her cour- 
age and unselfishness were tested and proved by her labors in this 
distasteful form of nursing. The extraordinary record of her suffer- 
ings from a most painful disease is very sad. She was morbidly anx- 
ious to hide the fact of her illness from every one of her friends and 
relations, and carried this feeling to the day and hour of her death, 
when she made all who were with her leave her to die alone, sup- 
ported by a faith which enabled her to bear her dreadful sufferings 
with remarkable fortitude and patience. She died December 24, 
1878, and her funeral was made impressive by the crowd of people, 
of all ages and conditions, who followed her to the grave. As a study 
of a strong and peculiar character and of a rare instance of self-sacri- 
fice, this book well deserves the attention it has attracted. 
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IV. 


Wa tpote’s History OF ENGLAND,! of which the third volume is 
now published, is the most valuable contemporary History of England 
which we yet have. It is fuller than the excellent narrative of Mr. 
Knight, far more fair and more accurate than the ponderous volumes 
of Miss Martineau, and although not so brilliant, it is, by reason of its 
connected narrative, superior as a historical work to the topical treat- 
ment of our own times by Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Spencer Walpole, the 
son of Lord Derby’s Home Secretary and the grandson of Mr. Per- 
ceval, has been brought up in the most orthodox Tory school, but there 
is no sign of Toryism in his history, even if he still adheres to the party 
connections of his family. He treats the political questions of which 
he writes from the standpoint of a decided though moderate Liberal, 
and he displays much impatience at the bigotry of the Tory party, 
the obstructive policy of the House of Lords, and the short-sighted- 
ness of Wellington and Peel. One most valuable feature of his his- 
tory is his account of the condition of the country in various respects 
before the great reforms of the last fifty years, and the practical 
working of the unjust laws and abuses which the Whig ministry 
sought from time to time to repeal or remedy. In the present vol- 
ume particularly, the sketches of the working of the old poor-law 
and of the tithe system in Ireland, of the condition of the old muni- 
cipal corporations, and of Canada and Jamaica, are extremely striking, 
and present a very vivid picture of the condition of England within 
the memory of not very old men, while they enable the reader to 
comprehend the radical revolution which has been effected there by 
peaceful legislation. 

In judging of character Mr. Walpole is usually singularly impartial, 
but we think he fails to do justice to the Whig ministry of Lord Mel- 
bourne, which governed the country from 1835 to 1841; and he falls 
too often into the sneering and disparaging tones of the Tory and Radi- 
cal critics of the time. We do not believe that the Whigs clung to office 
from unworthy or personal motives, or that love of place had any more 
influence with them than it has had with Canning, Peel, Gladstone, 
or other English statesmen, while Lord Melbourne, for one, retained 
his place with no little reluctance. They were actuated by a some- 
what conceited but no less sincere conviction that a Whig ministry 


1 History of England, from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. By Spencer 
Walpole. Vol. III. 1832-1841. London: Longmans. 1880. 
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was essential to the prosperity of the country ; and in looking back to 
those days we think they were in the main right in so believing, and 
that their government was beneficial to England and particularly to 
Ireland. Their position was anything but enviable. With a large ma- 
jority against them in the House of Lords, led by Lord Lyndhurst, 
one of the ablest and most unprincipled party leaders England has 
ever seen, and with a heterogeneous majority of only about twenty in 
the House of Commons, their legislative efforts were always delayed 
and often defeated by the Conservatives, while they were ridiculed 
by their opponents for their weakness and abused by the Radicals for 
not carrying greater reforms and for attempting so little. Men like 
Grote, Molesworth, and Roebuck could not or would not see that the 
only way to resist the united and disciplined opposition, which voted al- 
most as one man at the bidding of their leader, was by union to a some- 
what similar degree on the Liberal side. This O’Connell, who with all 
his faults was really a great man and a great leader, clearly understood ; 
and the consequence was that, though the Whigs could do but little 
towards redeeming their pledges to Ireland, after he had promised it 
he gave them for six years an unswerving support,—a support as 
steady and unquestioning as that given by the Cavendishes, Howards, 
and Russells who sat behind the ministerial leader. No Radical mo- 
tion could persuade him to vote against the government if by so 
doing he would embarrass it. All this time Ireland, under the just 
rule of Lords Normanby and Fortescue, was quieter than it had been 
for a century, and ministers found that they might safely deplete it 
of troops when the rebellion in Canada and the Chartist troubles in 
England broke out. The English Radicals, on the contrary, acting 
on the principle which they pursued for thirty years, never gave the 
ministry credit for real sincerity of purpose, and felt themselves at 
liberty to give or withhold support at their pleasure. 

Why the Whig ministry was so unpopular in the country is a ques- 
tion which has often been asked. So far from being intellectually a 
weak government it was a decidedly able one. Lords Melbourne, Cot- 
tenham, Lansdowne, Russell, Palmerston, and Morpeth, who held office 
during its entire existence, and Lord Howick, Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
Lords Clarendon and Macaulay, who were members of the Cabinet at 
different periods, were all able men, and some of them rank in the first 
class of English statesmen, But with all its ability the Cabinet con- 
tained no man whose position touched the imagination or who had 
then any personal hold on the constituencies. While taking its char- 
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acter too much from its able and high-minded but indolent and 
doubting Premier, the Government lacked tone, and offended alike 
the Conservative portion of the country by its liberality and the Radi- 
cal portion by its caution and seeming hesitation. Added to this was 
the bigoted Protestant antipathy which was aroused throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland by the alliance with O’Connell, and which united 
the great body of Churchmen, Wesleyans, and Presbyterians in 
bitter opposition to it. But the administration, for all this, was not 
so unsuccessful as Mr. Walpole assumes, and in both its foreign and 
its Irish policy it was far superior to Sir Robert Peel's subsequent 
administration, successful as that was in many other respects from 
commanding decided majorities in both Houses of Parliament, and 
from Peel’s eminence as an administrator and financier. 

We do not know how much further Mr. Walpole intends to con- 
tinue his work. The materials for any detailed history of the present 
reign are scarce. The memoirs left by Sir Robert Peel and the Life 
of Lord Palmerston, published within a few years past, are pur- 
posely very chary of curious information, and their unpublished papers, 
with the rest of the Greville Memoirs and the correspondence of Lord 
Lansdowne, which must be of great interest, are not likely to see the 
light for many years to come; while it would be very dangerous to 
place any great reliance, until we see these and other historical mate- 
rials, upon the Life of the Prince Consort and the Memoirs of Baron 
Stockmar. The gross injustice which the former book does to all the 
leading English statesmen might well relieve their representatives 
from any reluctance which they feel to publishing at once their side 
of the story. But in this as in other things a respect and a tender- 
ness will be shown for the feelings of the sovereign to which her own 
conduct hardly entitles her. 
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